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Editorial 


Each of the articles in this issue of the Quarterly attempts 
to address major questions in the language and concerns of 
today: theology today, christology today, exegesis today. 

Orthodox theologians have not always found it easy or 
even desirable to “speak to today.” The quest for “relevance,” 
which from the early 1960s has been a special imperative for 
other Christian confessions, has seemed too often to produce 
a theology sui generis, cut off from the biblical and patristic 
foundations that form the bedrock of Orthodox thought. Espe¬ 
cially in the United States, fads—such as the “Death of God” 
movement (it was hardly “theology”)—come and go with dis¬ 
tressing regularity. As a result. Orthodox theologians as well as 
lay people tend to react with a peculiar mixture of defensiveness 
and triumphalism. Our chief concern is to defend the Christian 
faith as it was “delivered to the saints”; and we often do so 
with none too subtle condemnations of any form of faith or 
liturgical practice that can be labeled “heterodox.” 

This is an understandable reaction, even if an unhealthy 
one. The Church has transmitted to us, as it has to each genera¬ 
tion, a fullness of revealed truth that must be preserved and 
proclaimed if we are to remain faithful to the Church’s Lord 
and to His purpose. When preservation and proclamation de¬ 
generate into defensiveness and triumphalism, however, we 
have allowed the vision of our true task in both Church and 
world to become clouded by pride and hypocrisy. 

There are voices within the Church today that would con¬ 
demn any meaningful dialogue with Christians, and particularly 
theologians, of other confessions. They would dismiss the work 
of those Orthodox engaged in the ecumenical movement as 
“hobnobbing with the heretics.” And, unwittingly, they would 
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thereby betray the most basic task to which Orthodox theology 
is called: to speak a timeless word of truth in meaningful and 
comprehensible language to an ever-changing and increasingly 
secularized world. 

That task can only be undertaken responsibly and effectively 
by engaging in serious dialogue with other, non-orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, who are sincerely trying to preserve and proclaim the 
truth of Christ in the light of their own tradition. As Fr Daniel 
Ciobotea points out in the lead article, that task must begin 
with a searching analysis of our own attitudes and responsibili¬ 
ties, as Orthodox, towards the life and culture of a world whose 
religious vision and passions are shaped essentially by technol¬ 
ogy and a philosophy of “selfism.” 

As the remaining articles in this issue illustrate, our dialogue 
with Christians of other faiths must be critical yet open-minded, 
concerned above all that truth be proclaimed with love. We 
have an inestimable treasure to share with others in our mutual 
desire to serve the glory of God. But we have much to receive 
and to learn from them as well. To deny that is to fall back on 
the self-defeating postures of defensiveness and triumphalism, 
and to make a lie of the very truth we are called to serve. 
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locale, and also quickly learned of the suffering that women 
in the world face. One came to know the situation of the in¬ 
digenous churches in Nigeria; the double oppression faced by 
black women in the U.S.A. and the development of “womanist” 
theology; the devastating effect of sex-tourism on the lives of 
women in Asia, especially in the Philippines and Korea; the 
struggle of Latin American women with poverty and the con¬ 
sequent growth of liberation theology; the effect of nuclear 
dumping and testing in the Pacific; the life-and-death struggle 
in war-tom Lebanon; and the battle against secularism and 
individualism in Northern and Western Europe. Although each 
region exhibited its own characteristics, there was one overrid¬ 
ing principle: No matter the location, whether within or out¬ 
side the churches, women are treated as second-class citizens, 
and bear the brunt of oppression, violence, and poverty. 

Thankfully, the people at the conference were not content 
to simply weep over the woes of womanhood, but instead as¬ 
pired to stimulate thinking toward solutions to problems. In 
a plans-for-future-action session, most delegates committed 
themselves to initiating the planning for regional or national 
gatherings and/or grassroots workshops, to get young women 
in theology mobilized in their area. 

The second conference, sponsored by the Sub-Unit on 
Women in Church and Society and the Ecumenical Institute 
itself, both under the World Council of Churches, and by the 
Women’s Desk of the Lutheran World Federation, ran from 
June 20 to 30, 1988, and was called “Reading the Bible with 
Women’s Eyes.” In all, 45 women participated, representing all 
of the regions of the world (Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
North America, the Pacific, and Western and Eastern Europe), 
except, unfortunately, the Middle East. 

Each day featured worship, a Bible study in a medium¬ 
sized group, and a guest lecturer. In total, the lecturers spoke 
on Health, Economics, Racism, Patriarchy, Liberation Theology, 
and Biblical Perspectives on Patriarchy. In addition, there were 
periodic regional meetings so that participants could discuss 
problems that predominate in their area. The general con¬ 
sensus of these lectures and discussions was that even though 
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such sinful forces as sexism and racism are great, Christ’s 
liberating message of the Gospel is greater. 

The conference produced a two-page statement that most 
of the participants were able to ratify. In addition, the or¬ 
ganizers hope to publish a book containing aU of the lectures, 
as well as a sample of the Bible studies and Bible study 
methodologies used during the course of the workshop. This 
book could then be used to facilitate Bible studies on the 
grassroots level. 

In general, both conferences gave excellent opportunities 
to meet sisters in Christ from all over the world, to dialogue 
and exchange ideas, and to create supportive networks. God 
willing, there will be many more such events during this up¬ 
coming Ecumenical Decade of Churches in Solidarity with 
Women (1988-1998). 

— Esther luce 


ST VLADIMIR’S SEMINARY HOSTS 
INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 

An international theological symposium, held in Crest- 
wood, NY, from September 27 to October 1, 1988, marked 
in a particular way the 50th anniversary celebration of St 
Vladimir’s Theological Seminary. Scholars from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Greece, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
and the USSR, together with members of the Seminary faculty, 
addressed the theme “The Tradition of St Vladimir,” present¬ 
ing papers and responses in areas of Orthodox history, thought 
and culture in Russia and in the West. 

Among the scholars from abroad were Oxford Professor 
Sir Dimitry Obolensky and the Rev Dr Sergei Hackel from 
England, Bishop Amphilohije of Banat (Serbian Orthodox 
Church), and the Rev Dr Daniel Ciobotea of Romania, a 
former associate director of the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, 
Switzerland. The paper of Dr Andrej Poppe from the Univer¬ 
sity of Warsaw was read in his absence. The symposium was 
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Opened by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, President 
of St Vladimir’s Seminary, and the Very Rev John Meyendorff, 
Dean, delivered the keynote address. 

A solemn academic convocation was held on Saturday, 
October 1, as part of the program of the Seminary’s annual 
Orthodox Education Day. Hundreds of people heard messages 
of congratulations to the Seminary offered by Dr William L. 
Baumgaertner of the Association of Theological Schools of 
which St Vladimir’s is a member; Dean John Fenhagen of 
General Theological Seminary in New York and Prof Richard 
Norris from Union Theological Seminary in New York—both 
of whose schools once housed St Vladimir’s; and Fr Francis 
McAree, Dean of St Joseph’s Roman Catholic Seminary in 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers. 

A greeting of special significance was given by the Very 
Rev Dr Alkiviadis Calivas, Dean of Holy Cross Greek Ortho¬ 
dox School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts. Fr Calivas, 
an alumnus and former instructor at St Vladimir’s, stressed the 
common tasks facing the two Orthodox faculties today, and 
called for even greater collaboration and mutual support than 
already exists between the sister schools. He affirmed the in¬ 
teraction between Holy Cross and St Vladimir’s to be among 
the brightest, most hopeful and most important aspects of 
Orthodox church life in North America today. 

At the conclusion of the festivities, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, honoris causa, was conferred upon Protopresbyter 
Vitaly Borovoy, Professor of Church History at the Moscow 
Theological Academy; upon Professor Jaroslav Pelikan, Sterling 
Professor of History and Religious Studies at Yale University; 
and upon Prof Antonios-Emil Tachiaos, Professor of Church 
History at the University of Thessalonica. Papers from the 
Symposium will be published by the Seminary Press in a volume 
to appear in the coming months. 
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The Tasks of Orthodox Theology Today 


Fr Daniel Ciobotea 


The tasks of Orthodox theology today are different 
according to different needs of the local churches which are 
situated in different cultural and socio-political contexts. How¬ 
ever, it is possible to speak also about some common tasks of 
Orthodox theology as a whole. 


1. To Become Less Defensive and More Self-Critical 

The first task of Orthodox theology in every local church 
is to reflect more critically on its own concrete tasks: to see if 
and how much the theology elaborated and taught in the different 
schools of theology is linked with the life of the Church today, 
reflects on it, finds solutions for its problems and helps to build 
up the Church as the Body of Christ living in our world today. 

In other words, the first task is to see if today Orthodox 
theology is really and sufficiently in the service of the Church, 
whether or not it is the conscience and the consciousness of the 
Church. 

Concrete historical reasons obliged Orthodox theology in the 
past to become more and more apologetic or defensive. In order 
to face heresies, Islamic domination, and western uniatism and 
proselytism. Orthodox theology understood itself primarily as a 
“guardian and protector of the Tradition.”* In fact, this under¬ 
standing of theology is based on the inseparability between the 
Tradition as a living experience of the Gospel throughout the 

iSee Athanase JevtiS, ‘Th^ologie et Tradition. La Thwlogie en tant que 
gardienne et protectrice de la Tradition,” in La ThSologie dans VEglise et dans 
le monde, Editions du Centre orthodoxe de Chamb^y, 1984, p. 336-342. 
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centuries and theology as an effort to make relevant and fruitful 
the Gospel in every context and period of history. However, the 
strong emphasis on theology as guardian and protector of the 
Tradition often shaped among Orthodox theologians an exag¬ 
gerated apologetic mentality which still constitutes today a main 
obstacle for the promotion of a self-critical and creative theology. 

The first congress of the Orthodox schools of theology held 
in Athens in 1936 fixed as a major task of Orthodox theology its 
liberation from the western scholastic influences and the necessity 
of going back to the Church Fathers. Since 1936, a lot of work 
has been done in that direction, in order to create from con¬ 
temporary Orthodox thought a neopatristic theology. However, 
in many schools of theology this so-called neopatristic theology 
remains in fact a repetition or an accumulation of quotations 
from the Fathers. We realize today that it is not sufficient to 
quote the Fathers, if we do not assume the experience of the 
Fathers, live in the same Spirit and become for our time what 
the Fathers were for their time. Therefore, theology has to be 
understood today primarily as renewed faithfulness to the apos¬ 
tolic and patristic Tradition. In fact, theology cannot truly be 
the guardian of the living and holy Tradition if it does not itself 
become “consubstantial” with this Tradition, inspired and nour¬ 
ished by the same Spirit. But one of the main characteristics of 
the apostolic and patristic kergyma and theology was their deep 
link with the life of the Church, with the concrete problems of 
the Church. Father Alexander Schmemann reminds us that “all 
genuine theology has always been pastoral, missionary and 
prophetic, and whenever it has lost these dimensions, it has be¬ 
come a mere intellectual game justly ignored by the ‘real’ 
Church. The task of theology at any given moment is necessarily 
determined by the needs of the Church, and the first task of the 
theologian is always to discern and to accept these needs, to 
become aware of what the Church expects from him.”® 

In a critical presentation of the situation of Orthodox 
theology today, Schmemaim says: “Since the breakdown of the 
patristic age, our theology (and not without Western influence) 
has become exclusively ‘academic,’ ‘scholastic’ in the literal sense 

^Alexander Schmemann, *The Task of Orthodox Theology Today,” in 
Church, World, Mission; St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, 1979, p. 
118. 
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of the word. It is confined to a narrow circle of professional in¬ 
tellectuals, writing and working, in fact, for each other (. . .) 
and, as time goes by, more and more anxious to satisfy and 
please their peers in other academic disciplines rather than the 
less and less theologically-minded Church.”® 

In fact, a self-criticism of Orthodox theology or a mentanoia 
today does not mean to abandon scientific or academic research 
in theology, but to see how much academic theology is at the 
same time an ecclesial theology. In other words, is the theology 
of schools the thinking of the Church today? Is theology her 
conscience and consciousness, her reflection on herself and on 
her problems, rooted in her life as the Body of Christ and con¬ 
cerned with her vocation and mission in the world today? 

At the second congress of the Orthodox Theological Schools 
in Athens 1976, one of the participants expressed in a very clear 
way the link between a living theology and a living Church; “A 
living Church will never be realized without a theology that can 
be effective and be able to speak its language of faith and hope 
in the context of contemporary reahties. We need a living Church 
through a living theology. A living Church is one which con¬ 
stantly renews itself in the Spirit of God as is discerned in the 
Holy Scripture and in the mind and consciousness of the Church; 
which engages in self-criticism and self-knowledge (autognosia) 
which renews itself in repentance-me/a«oia. Metanoia means 
not only a reawakening and change of mind, but also a crisis 
which provides a reorientation of the person or of the community 
(. . .). Orthodoxy needs critical perspective of itself if it is to 
recover or to create a vision for the future. To stop being 
critical of ourselves, of our Church and of our theology is to 
stop being creative.”^ 

Now concretely speaking, a self criticism of Orthodox 
theology based both on the patristic understanding of theology 
and on recognition of the real needs of our Church leads us to 
spell out some of the other tasks of our theology today. 


mid., p. 120. 

^Demetrios J. Constantelos, in Prods Verbaux du lie Congris de thiologie 
orthodoxe (Athens 19-29 August 1976), published by Sava Agourides, Athens 
1978, p. 447. 
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2. To Become More Biblical and Mystagogical 

a) One of the main characteristics of the theology of the 
Fathers was the living connection between their thinking and the 
Bible. They not only quoted the Bible, they assimilated it. Or, 
better said, they adapted their mind to the Spirit of the Holy 
Scriptures. Their thinking became “consubstantial” with the 
Scriptures, even when they used expressions taken from the 
contemporary culture. 

Their whole theology was a living homiletic, dogmatic, 
pastored or liturgical interpretation of the Bible. The reading 
of the Gospel was in fact for them a mystical encounter with the 
Person of the incarnate Logos, with Christ. This approach of 
the Fathers to the Gospel, which has been preserved until today 
in the Orthodox liturgy, was the basic ecclesial approach of their 
theology. The unity of the different parts of the Bible is realized 
in the mystery of Christ, in his Person, to whom the different 
writings of the Bible witness and call. In order to become truly 
“neopatristic,” our theology today must recover that familiarity 
and intimacy which the Fathers had with the Bible. At the same 
time, Orthodox theologv has to fulfil this task by taking into 
account the contribution of modern western exegesis, which 
helps us to understand how the Person, the acts and the words 
of Jesus Christ were understood by His contemporaries and His 
disciples in their socio-cultural context. 

The task of Orthodox theology today is to understand that 
the thinking of the Orthodox Church of the Fathers was primarily 
biblical and that the Orthodox church of today has to be the 
same. The task of Orthodox theology is to correct the mistaken 
notion that a deep knowledge of the Bible and preaching inspired 
by its reading are uniquely Protestant “specialties.” At the same 
time, through a critical and constructive dialogue with western 
historical-critical exegesis. Orthodox theology has the task not 
to oppose but to find ways and methods of keeping together 
both the mystagogical and the critical approaches to the Scrip¬ 
tures, in order to discern what the heart of the Gospel message 
is for the life of the Church today. 

From a mystagogical point of view the spiritual experience 
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of Christ recorded in the Gospel is not only an event which hap¬ 
pened once for all at a given moment in history. That experience 
is available directly to the Church today, not as historical fact 
or memory, but as communion in the same Spirit, thus enabling 
the Church of different ages to experience the fact that “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today and forever.” 

Holding together a historical-critical approach and a mysta- 
gogical approach to the Scripture means to recognize that the 
Word of God is embodied in human, historically determined lan¬ 
guage. Yet the spiritual apostolic experience must become the 
experience sui generis of the Church, i.e., mystical communion 
with the Word (Logos) of God as living Person described by the 
words of the Gospel. 

b) An ecclesial Orthodox theology is essentially mysta- 
gogical because it is based on the experience of new life in Christ 
which the Church of the Apostles, martyrs and saints has known 
in history. The mystagogical dimension of theology is in fact 
the reflection of the Church on its eschatological nature, as 
experience of the divine-human life of Christ revealed in history 
and communicated by the Spirit to those who believe in Him. 
But no theologian can truly become a “mystagog” unless he 
makes his own the experience of the Church as the living Body 
of Christ, in Communion with Him. It is in this sense that we 
need to understand the ancient definition of a theologian: “If 
you pray you are a theologian, and if you are a theologian you 
must pray.” 

In order to correct an intellectualist theology which pre¬ 
sents the faith of the Church as an abstract doctrine or as a sum 
of truths to be kept and confessed, a mystagogical Orthodox 
dogmatic theology must also present the spiritual content of the 
dogmas of the faith. It must explain how the dogmas of the faith 
are connected with the living Person of Christ and how they 
concern the concrete life of the Church and of her members. 

In this respect. Father Dumitru Staniloae says that one of 
the tasks of theology today is “to present the articles of faith 
not as abstract definitions to be memorized, but as models of 
personal communion with God (. . .). We, theologians, have 
not to limit ourselves to the teaching of dogmas as definitions in 
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general, antinomical terms about the Person of Jesus Christ, or 
the Holy Trinity, or the relation between the divine essence and 
the uncreated energies (...) but we have to penetrate beyond 
these dogmatic definitions to the reality itself by our direct and 
living contact (fellowship) with their content, with Christ as a 
Person, with the Holy Trinity as communion of Persons (. . .). 
We need to feel in ourselves the presence of Christ, who by His 
incarnation and His suffering on the Cross came to live among 
us forever. By His compassion toward us, by the communion in 
His sacred Body and Blood, He makes us sensitive as well to 
the suffering and diflRculties of our fellow humans.”® 

This mystagogical approach expresses the existential dimen¬ 
sion of theology. It is needed today not only in the field of 
dogmatics but in all theological thinking concerning the life of 
the Church: liturgical theology, catechetical and pastoral theol¬ 
ogy, ecclesiology, as well as understanding what in canon law 
is of permanent spiritual value and what is cultural, social, 
etc.... 


3. To Pay More Attention to the Concrete Historical Context 
and To Modern Culture 

Orthodox theology often gives the impression of being too 
much oriented to the past, nurturing a nostaligia of “holy 
Byzantium” and of the patristic golden age. Very often reference 
to the Church Fathers fails to take into account the historical 
perspective. The historical development of dogmatics, of the 
liturgy, of canon law is not sufficiently known and considered. 
Without this historical and critical perspective, theology cannot 
be both creative and faithful to its tradition. 

The difiSculty for Orthodoxy to enter deeply into dialogue 
with modern western civilization remains a very serious one. 
Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios puts it in this way: “Both 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches have the ad¬ 
vantage of being at home within Western civilization, having 
originated and grown up within it. The Orthodox, however, 
have great difficulty in adjusting to the modem world and its 

*I>umitru Staniloae, "Tache actuelle de la thfiologie,” in Service Orthodoxe 
de Presse (SOP), Paris, Nr. 70/1982, p. 18. 
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value system based on rationality, individualism, authority and 
truth as proposition. They survive in the modem world with 
much tension. They have not fully accepted the modern world or 
fully come to terms with it.”® 

This great difficulty for Orthodoxy to encounter western 
civilization cannot be overcome without making a critical dis¬ 
tinction between universal faith and particular culture in the 
Orthodox tradition itself. 

On the other hand, the task of theology today is to help 
the Church face secularization, to interpret the significance of 
the Church in a secularized culture, and to elaborate a theology 
of the world which helps the churches to develop their diaconia 
and their mission. If Orthodox theology does not take seriously 
the cultural context in which the churches live today, and if it is 
not concerned with its evangelization, salvation and sanctifica¬ 
tion, it cannot be called neopatristic theology! 


4. Theology Has to Become More Pastoral, 

. . . more concerned with the real spiritual and ethical problems 
which Christians face today in a world marked by rapid change 
of value systems and by rapid progress of science. Orthodox 
theology cannot ignore Ae real problems of bio-ethics (human 
experimentation, contraception, abortion, sterilization, transplan¬ 
tation of human organs, euthanasia) 

How can the Church face alcoholism, suicide, or problems 
of sexuality when dealing with young Christian people educated 
in secular or agnostic schools? Since all these questions are real 
problems for the pastoral life of the Church, theology which is 
a function of the Church and service to its life has to reflect 
more seriously on them and help the Church to provide solutions. 
If Orthodox theology is not pastoral it cannot be called neo¬ 
patristic! 


®Paulos Mar Gregorios, “The Orthodox Families,” in Christianity: A 
World Faith, edited by Robin Keely, Lion Publishing, Tring, Merts, 1985, p. 
51. 

^See Stanley S. Harakas, “Christian Faith Concerning Creation and 
Biology,” in La ThSologie dans VEglise et dans le monde, pp. 226-247. 
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5. To Rediscover the Ecclesial Dimension of the Social 

Involvement of Christians in the World 

One of the tasks of Orthodox theology today is to rediscover 
what it means for the Church to be the living Body of Christ 
in the world or the sacrament of the Kingdom of God. What is 
the theological and ecclesiological significance of social involve¬ 
ment of Christians in the world? Since for the Church Fathers 
diaconia in the world had a sacramental-mystical dimension, 
being another way to encounter Christ who is secretly present 
in our fellow humans, it is not Orthodox to say that the struggle 
for justice in society, for human dignity, for peace, for the 
integrity of creation are just political and civil obligations with¬ 
out ecclesiological significance and unrelated to the question of 
salvation. 

A self-critical attitude on this matter is needed today in our 
Orthodox theology. One of the participants in the 2nd Congress 
of Orthodox Theological Schools expressed it in this manner: 
“We have failed to condemn the exploitation of the poor, the 
arrogance of political power, tlie pomposity and the emptiness 
of the ecclesiastical establishment, because we have failed to 
evaluate critically the ethos of our theology in history. Certainly 
Orthodoxy has emphasized spirituality and trancendence, per¬ 
sonal improvements and individual holiness; but Orthodoxy in 
history never divorced transcendence from immanence, spiritual¬ 
ity from social concern. St Basil the Great, St John Chrysostom, 
Athanasios of Constantinople and other Church Fathers and 
Saints served as the whip of social injustice, of church apathy, 
and of popular religiosity. Was not the task of the Church 
Fathers, of persons like Ignatios of Antioch, Basil the Great, 
John Chrysostom, John Eleemon of Alexandria, Nicholas Mysti- 
cos, Athanasios of Constantinople, Theoleptos of Philadelphia 
and many more, to make theology an essential belief and a crea¬ 
tive function in the lives of men, to make the Ecclesia a genuine 
depository as well as an expression of love, sacrifice and an 
unselfish struggle for society?”® 

8See the New Valamo Consultation: The Ecumenical Nature of the 
Orthodox Witness, WCC, Geneva 1977, p. 19-20. 
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6. Orthodox Theology Needs to Become More Ecumenical 

The claim of Orthodox theology that the Orthodox Church 
is not a confession but the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church^ makes participation of Orthodoxy in the Ecumenical 
Movement to be understood as a mission, as an essential need 
to witness and to serve as the pivot-Church in the reconstruction 
of Christian unity. 

However, this strong conviction that Orthodoxy is the true 
Church appears often as an arrogance and self-righteousness, or 
as a religious ideological statement, since the real existential unity 
of the different Orthodox Churches among themselves cannot be 
taken as the credible model for aU. 

Therefore, the task of Orthodox theology today is to demon¬ 
strate what in the Church conforms with its nature and vocation, 
and at the same time to be critical concerning the aspects which 
contradict the Orthodox understanding of the Church as Una 
Sancta, the panorthodox conciliarity and panorthodox diaconal 
solidarity. What can Orthodox theology recognize as authentic¬ 
ally Christian in other Churches and even as a challenge for us? 
As Fr Schmemann has said, “We often confuse the Universal 
Truth of the Church with a naive ‘superiority complex,’ with 
arrogance and self-righteousness, with a childish certitude that 
everyone ought to share our own enthusiasm for the ‘splendours 
of Byzantium, for our ancient and colorful rites’ and the forms 
of our church architecture. (...). It is sad to realize that there 
is no greater obstacle to the understanding and acceptance of 
Orthodoxy than the provincialism, the human pride and the self- 
righteousness of the Orthodox themselves, their almost complete 
lack of humility and self-criticism: yet Truth always makes 
humble, and pride in all its forms and expressions is always alien 
to Truth and is always a sin.”“ 

Humility is the precondition for authentic Christian love and 
service in the Church and in the world. 

Concerning Orthodox involvement in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, we must remember that restoration for the world of visible 

®Demetrios J. Constantelos, in Proems Verbaux du lie Congr^s , . p. 
447-448. 

i®Alexander Schmemann, “The Task of Orthodox Theology,” p. 124-125. 
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and credible Christian unity cannot mean an abstract dogmatic 
unity. Rather, it implies a restoration of broken Christian com¬ 
munion, a renewal of the spiritual life of all Churches, in order 
that their unity express their agape in Christ. There is a deep 
link between Truth and Love in die experience and understand¬ 
ing of the mystery of Church unity. In this respect, Patriarch 
Ignatius IV Antioch observes that: “At the origin of every 
division was a wounding of fellowship of love, followed or justi¬ 
fied by an opposition in the formulation of the faith.’’“ 

All the tasks of Orthodox theology presented above find 
their convergence in the one concern: How can theology enable 
the Church to renew herself and grow more in the agape of 
Christ today? 


“Ignace Hazim, “Une vision antiochienne de TunitA de rEgUse,” in 
Proche Orient Chritien, vol. XXVHI, 1978, p. 204. 
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Chalcedon and Orthodox 
Christology Today 


Fr Gregory Havrilak 


I. Preliminary 

In 1951 the Christian world commemorated the 1500th 
anniversary of the Fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon. 
Books and articles noting this important date flooded die 
libraries.* Jaroslav Pelikan, for example, wrote in honor of 
this important commemoration: 

This year marks the fifteen hundredth anniversary 
of one of the most important councils of the ancient 
Church, the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Chalcedon 
is generally regarded as the conclusion of almost a 
century and a half of theological discussion centering 
upon the Person of Christ.* 

And with all the celebration focused on this anniversary 
of the Chalcedonian Definition of Faith, Pelikan would raise 
the crucial question himself: “What is the relevance of all this 

^Some important titles that appeared then include, F. X. Murphy, **Dog- 
matic Definition of Chalcedon,” Theological Studies 12 (Dec. 1951): 505-519; 
also by Murphy, “Chalcedon: October 451,” American Evangelical Review 
125 (Dec. 1951):201-253; C. Haughter, “Les deux natures en Christ,” Revue 
d*Histoire EccUsiastique 32(3):201-211; H. M. Diepen, ‘*L*assumptus homo 
k Chalc6doine,” Revue Thomiste 51 (1951);573-608; M. J. Nicholas, “La 
doctrine christologique, de saint L6on le Grand,” Revue Thomiste 51 (1951): 
609-670; J. R. Geiselmann, Jesus der Christus (Stuttgart: 1951); H. J. Shoepes, 
Vom himmlischen Fleisch Christi (Tubingen: 1951); and, of course, Aloys 
Grillmeier, Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 3 Vols. (Wurtzburg: 1951). 

2Jaroslav Pelikan, “Chalcedon After Fifteen Centuries,” Concordia Theo¬ 
logical Monthly (Dec. 1951):906-926. 
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today?”® And Pelikan was not the first to seriously question 
the relevance of Chalcedon in 1951. Others, such as Karl 
Rahner, wrote that same year of a theolo^cal “incomplete¬ 
ness” of the formula, an incompleteness which the Definition 
itself preserves.^ And we can go back even further to find 
modem criticism of Chalcedon. 

Church historians generally agree that serious questions 
and formal criticisms of the classic doctrine of Christ in modern 
times appear for the first time in mainstream theological 
dialogue in the 19th century. From the Protestant wing of 
Christianity, Friedrich Schleiermacher was one of the first to 
seriously question the terminology used at Chalcedon.® Others, 
such as Albrecht Ritschl labeled the fifth century definition 
“disinterested knowledge.”® In later times D. M. BaiUie charged 
that all criticism raised against Chalcedon is not unjust.^ And 
we certainly cannot forget H. M. Relton, who, while agreeing 
with the contributions of Pope Leo to the final compilation of 
the Chalcedonian Definition, claimed the communicatio idio- 
matum to be the most questionable part of his theology.® 
Lastly, Adolph von Hamak declared: ‘The Chalcedonian dogma 
is lost in philosophical theology.”® 

The Roman Catholic Church gave us Louis Billot and 

Hbid.. p. 926. 

^Karl Rahner, “Current Problems in Christology,” Theological Investiga¬ 
tions! (New York: Seabury, 1974), p. 151. 

*Schleiermacher opted to avoid traditional interpretations of “divine 
nature,” communicatio idiomatum, en-hypostasia, et aL In brief, he substitutes 
a metaphysics of self-consciousness for the so-called Aristotelian metaphysics 
of substance and accidents, thereby advocating a reinterpretation of Chalcedon 
in terms of “God’s consciousness.” See Schleiermacher in The Christian Faith, 
Eds. H. R. Macintosh and J. S. Steward, Vol. II, Harper Torchbooks, p. 392ff. 

^Albrecht Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia¬ 
tion III, trans. H. R. Macintosh and A. B. Maculey (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1902), p. 398. 

^D. M. Baillie, God Was in Christ, (New York: Scribners, 1954), p. 152. 

®H. M. Relton, A Study of Christology (London :1917), pp. 49 & 64. 
Relton is important here, in view of the fact that he resurrects in modern times 
the enhypostasia of Leontius of Byzantium and John of Damascus. Baillie’s 
assessment of Relton is clear, that “the humanity of Christ, while not im¬ 
personal [which of course is the major problem today], can be directed as not 
having ‘independent’ personality, but being personal in the Logos” {God Was 
in Christ, p. 90ff). 

®Adolph von Hamak, History of Dogma, trans. N. Buchanan (New York: 
Dover, 1928), pp. 265-314. 
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the speculative dogmatics of his “Christology of being.” More 
important, however, was his younger contemporary Dwdat de 
Basly, whose “assumptus homo” Christology proposed an ex¬ 
treme “watering down” of Christ’s unity.'® His efforts renewed 
the Scottish tradition that was highly popular in the Middle 
Ages. And Paul Galtier was one of the first to present a 
systematic solution to the problems of Christ’s psychological 
unity." These are just a few of the major Roman Catholic 
thinkers who contributed to the growth and development of 
traditional Christological ideas in the modem world. Finally, 
in tribute to the 1500th anniversary of Chalcedon, Karl 
Rahner wrote; 

We shall never stop trying to release ourselves from 
it, understand it with mind and heart, so that through 
it we might draw near to the ineffable, unapproach¬ 
able, nameless God, whose will it was that we should 
find him in Jesus Christ and through Christ seek him. 

We shall never cease to return to this formula, be¬ 
cause whenever it is necessary to say briefly what it 
is that we encounter in the ineffable truth which is 
our salvation, we shall always have recourse to the 
modest, sober clarity of the Chalcedonian formula.*® 

According to Rahner, therefore, conciliar decrees such 
as Chalcedon represent not only the end of Chris¬ 
tological development, but, simultaneously, they usher in a 
new beginning. This was Rahner’s assessment of Chalcedon, 
which was for him “a starting point of a spiritual movement 
of departure and return which is our guarantee... of having 
understood the ancient formula.”*® In no way is Rahner ad- 

i®See D6odat de Basly, “L’assumptus homo,” La France Franciscaine II 
(1928): 265-314, although Basly is not very far removed from Galtier and 
Rahner. 

iipaul Galtier, VUniti du Christ (Paris: 1939). Also see “La conscience 
humaine du Christ,” Gregorianum 35 (1954):225-246. For a companion study 
there is H. M, Diepen, “L’assumptus homo ^ Chalc6doine,” Rev. Thom. 51 
(1951):573-608. 

i^Karl Rahner, “Current Problems in Christology,” p. 150. 

i®Karl Rahner, “On the Theology of the Incarnation,” Tl 4 (New York: 
Seabury, 1974), p. 106. 
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vocating the Chalcedonian formula as a terminus for all 
Christological speculation. In fact, he believes the formula 
itself preserves an incompleteness in theology today, an in¬ 
completeness in doctrinal development that not only allows 
further growth, but in reality, demands on-going investigation 
while provoking serious research. 


II. The Problem 

We began with a brief review of the major criticisms of 
traditional, classical Christology from the early councils of 
the Church. Our survey through some of the important thinkers 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries reveals a common 
cord permeating their views on Chalcedon: difficulty with the 
“two natures” doctrine and the concept of “person” in the 
Logos. Virtually all of today’s criticism of Chalcedon centers 
upon this essential problem. All of this comes as no surprise, 
today, as R. A. Norris points out. What is surprising, however, 
“is the degree of general unanimity which this criticism has 
achieved in spite of the fact that it stems from thinkers of 
widely differing points of view.”*^ According to Norris, most 
contemporary theologians would agree with William Temple’s 
critical assessment of the Definition as “the bankruptcy of Greek 
patristic theology.”^® Again, the essential problem created by 
the two natures doctrine becomes a “wedge” between the 
traditional formula and modem interpretations of the fifth 
century doctrine. Perhaps Walter Kasper summarizes it best: 

The main concern of all these efforts was to show how 
the dogma “true God and tme man in one person” 
was to be understood in faith today, and how it 
could be interpreted and adapted with the aid of mod¬ 
ern philosophical methods and categories . . 

WRichard A. Norris, “Toward a Contemporary Interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian,” Lux in Lumine, Ed. R. A. Norris (New York: Seabury, 1966), 

p. 62. 

*®William Temple, “The Divinity of Christ,” Foundations, Ed. B. H. 
Streeter (London: Macmillian, 1920), p. 230. Quoted by Norris on p. 62. 

^Walter Kasper, Jesus the Christ (London: Bumes & Oates, 1976), p. 17. 
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Modem commentators would describe the hypostatic union 
of the two natures into one person in the following manner: 
“Chalcedon... holds that Jesus’ personhood is bi-polar: it is a 
relational reality co-constituted by the two poles of humanity.”*’^ 
And apart from language problems and charges of philosophical 
usage, today’s general dissatisfaction with traditional Christology 
and the Chalcedonian Definition “becomes even greater when 
we complement our analysis with the concerns which flow from 
praxis and psychologic^/deconstructive criticism.”^ Contem¬ 
porary theologians (Pannenberg, von Balthasar, Kasper) see 
Chalcedon not only as an event in the history of meaning, but 
also of praxis. In our modem assessment of Chalcedon, this 
praxis dimension is characteristically absent in the ancient text. 
Thus, as Thompson replies, an “excessively mundane deity 
fosters an excessively low view of humanity, and thus leads to 
human callousness and apathy.”^® 

In the myriads of interpretations, criticisms, and outrigjit 
alterations of the classic doctrine, Walter Kasper sees three 
major approaches to a contemporary Christology. According to 
the findings of Kasper,®® they are: 

(1) Christ in a cosmological perspective—iht oldest ap¬ 
proach, already discussed by the apologists of the second cen¬ 
tury. This “cosmological perspective” was first made popular by 
Justin Martyr and his Logos Theology. According to this sys¬ 
tem, in every corner of the world there are logoi spermatikoi 
at work. In our time, the major exponent of this cosmological 
interpretation, albeit within the parameters of his own system, 
is Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 

(2) Christ in an anthropological perspective—sdiempU to 
confront the challenge of modem atheistic h umanis m Carry 
this approach to its logical extreme and one can see man re¬ 
vealed as being totally open to reality. For Karl Rahner, this 
is the starting point of his Christology, where the Incarnation 

M. Thompson, The Jesus Debate-. A Survey and Synthesis 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1985), p. 329. 

mbid., p. 331. 

«>Ibid.. p. 331. 

2®Walter Kasper, Jesus the Christ, p. 18. See also his The God of Jesus 
Christ (New York: Crossroads, 1987), pp. 178-197. 
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is seen by him as the “highest instance of the essential comple¬ 
tion of human history.”^* 

(3) Christ in the perspective of universal history—thzX 
man, pure and simple, does not exist; rather, he confronts us 
within a biological, economic, and social influence—that each 
of us is really involved in human solidarity, and man is “woven 
as it were into the fabric of humankind.”^ Into this category 
we can place Pannenberg and Moltmann. 

In all these approaches outlined by Kasper, however, 
there is an immanent danger. Using von Balthasar to make his 
point, Kasper shows how each of these approaches views Christ 
in a pre-determined frame of reference, and how the end result 
in each method would ultimately be a mere philosophy or 
ideology.^® 


III. Chalcedon in Modern Russian Theology 

This introduction to contemporary trends in Christology 
would be incomplete without a brief survey of Russian thinkers 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Chalcedonian Christology 
in Orthodox Russia has appeared in many forms and fabrics 
of various colors.®^ I will review three prominent writers who 
have contributed to the shaping of Christological doctrine in 
the last two centuries. 

Starting with Alexei Stefanovich Khomiakov (1804-1860) 
and his strange insistence on the self-sufficiency or independence 
of Christ’s human nature, three major interpretations of Chal¬ 
cedonian Orthodoxy developed in Russian theology. A tradi¬ 
tional, conservative interpretation is given by A. Chekanovskij 
of Kiev.®® All of his works simply echo the traditional two- 

2iKarl Rahner, Foundations of the Christian Faith, trans. William Dych 
(New York: Seabury, 1978), p. 218. 

^Kasper, p. 18. 

23/Z)W., p. 18. 

^Von Bernhard Schultze, S. J., “Chalkedon in der neuen russischen 
Theologie,” Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Vol. I, Ed. Aloys Grillmeier, S. J., 
and H. Bacht (Wiirtzburg: Echter, 1951-54), pp. 719-763. For introductions 
to important Russian thinkers see N. O. Lossky, History of Russian Phiiosophy 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1972). 

2®Two important works by Chekanovskij are “Contemporary Duties of 
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natures doctrine of Chalcedon and the Fathers. According to 
Chekanovskij, contemporary theology has a mandate to “ex¬ 
pand anew the thoughts of the divinely inspired Fathers, and 
just like them, to seek nothing but the confirmation of dogma 
without the slightest intention of creating something substantially 
anew in the area of Christology.”®® 

From the theological academies, most notable are the 
dogmaticians, Archimandrite Antony, Metropolitan Makary, 
and Bishop Sylvester. Makary’s Pravoslavnoe Dogmaticeskoe 
Bogoslovie (St Petersburg: 1882), along with similar dogmatics 
textbooks from Antony and Sylvester, though written in a 
scholastic method, represented an important achievement in 
Russian Orthodox theological scholarship. 

Apart from the traditional, conservative line found in the 
textbooks, at the other end of the spectrum, is the Christology of 
Sergius Bulgakov. Bulgakov claimed that the Chalcedonian 
Definition of Faith appeared externally as a synthesis of the 
Antiochian and Alexandrian schools of thought.®® But Bulgakov 
himself taught that Chalcedon went far beyond both systems. 
He saw the Definition as a “special creation, a work of the divine 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, a dogmatic miracle which raced 
ahead of its time.”®® Well, dogmatic miracle or not, he also 
charged that the Fathers did not fully recognize a real union 
of divine and human in Christ. In fact, Leontius of Byzantium 
and John of Damascus are criticized by Bulgakov for utilizing 
Aristotelian concepts in their systems.®* Thus, although the 
Russian theologian accepts the fifth century doctrine as the 
true teaching of the Church, he appears to be setting us up for 
his own theological synthesis in which, as Schultze says, “Apol- 
linarianism, modern Protestant kenoticism, and the Sophia 
doctrine taken over by Soloviev appear to be wedded into one 
and further developed.”®* 

Theology with Respect to the Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ,” Trudy 
Kievskoj Duchovnoj Akademii, Bd. I (1911) :274-289; and “Acts of Salvation 
of Christ the Saviour Seen from the Viewpoint of the Ecclesiastical Doctrine 
of His Person,” Trudy, Bd. IH (1913):l-30. 

26From Chekanovskij, Zeitgenoss, Aufgaben, pp. 278-285. 

27Schultze, p. 736. 

2Bibid., p. 736. 

2®See Bulgakov, Agnetz Bozhii (Paris: YMCA, 1933), p. 82. 

30Schultze, p. 736. 
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Bulgakov’s ideas concerning the self-limitation of the Logos 
might find sympathy today by some, but his system also implies 
an insistence on a kenotic Christology which views the divine 
nature as being commensurate to the human nature after the 
union. We are aware of course that a purely “symmetrical” 
construction of divinity—humanity was eventually abandoned 
by Byzantine theologians. 

For Bulgakov Chalcedonian Christology is acceptable only 
if the pre-existent Logos enjoyed a previous “relationship” with 
man, and man with the Logos.*^ In his own words, this “cor¬ 
respondence between Deity and humanity”®^ comes about from 
the divine Sophia of God, and the created sophia in the world. 
He writes: ‘The divine Sophia as the pan-organism of ideas is 
the eternal humanity in God—the divine archetype and basis of 
man’s being.”®* 

The main critic of Bulgakov was Archbishop Seraphim 
Sobolev. His work offered a collection of material condemning 
Bulgakov, utterly challenging his interpretation of the Chal- 
oedonian Definition.®* Sobolev would later be followed by 
Vladimir Lossky and Georges Florovsky, who combated the 
sophiologists with a fresh appeal to patristics and the methods 
of apophatic theology. Lossky, for example, charges that 
Bulgakov misses the significance of the four negative adverbs 
in the Definition of faith.®® 


IV. The Classical Descending Model 

The traditional doctrines of Christ worked out by Chal- 
cedon and the early councils are labeled today as a “high 
Christology,” or a “descending Christology.” This classical ap¬ 
proach to the doctrine of Christ uses as its springboard the pre¬ 
existent Logos, who, at one point in the history of the world 
descended from on high to take upon Himself our humanity. 
By assuming our flesh and the very condition of our life, the 

3iSee Bulgakov, Agnetz BozhiU p. 136. 

rnbid,, p. 136. 

^^Ibid.y p. 136. 

s^See Sobolev, “Novoe U6enie o Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiej,” Sofia, 1935. 

^Schultze, p. 745; cf. Lossky, Spor o Sofii. 
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Incarnate Son accomplishes the true human destiny that Adam 
and all his descendants failed to achieve. This school of Chris- 
tological thought is well-represented by the Gospel of John, 
Paul’s letters, and the School of Alexandria. 

The fundamental, rock-bottom foundation of a Chris¬ 
tology “from above” is belief in the pre-existent Logos. How¬ 
ever, many theologians today react negatively to the very idea 
of a pre-existent Christ, in view of the fact that under this 
“descending” model the entire incamational process begins with 
God. And by making the divinity of Christ the hypostatic 
focal point in its union with our humanity, modem critics have 
a field day by claiming that Jesus’ humanity is all but lost. As 
Gerald O’Collins puts it, “He looks like a man, speaks like a 
man, suffers and dies like a man. But underneath he is divine, 
and his genuine humanity suspect.”®* In other words, was Jesus 
the man merely God in disguise? 

Leaving all docetic concerns aside for the moment,®^ we 
are led directly into another major problem raised by this 
descending model. Writers in the Middle Ages were extremely 
concerned about the motive of the Incarnation. The Greek 
Fathers of course answered this question centuries earlier in 
what might today be viewed as a loaded solution to the problem. 
To be sure, contemporary religious thinkers are not terribly 
concerned about “divinization” as much as they are about 
“humanization.” Following recent trends, modem man is seen 
having endured endless wars, strife, political and religious op¬ 
pression, civil rights violations, starvation—to mention only a 
limited selection. The ultimate result of all this is a de-humaniza¬ 
tion of the highest magnitude. Consequently, man today ex¬ 
presses a profound desire to be human, first, i.e., to be “hu¬ 
manized”—to live his humanity to the fullest and achieve his 
greatest potential.®* In light of all this, therefore, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to discuss a pre-existent Logos as the one 

sBQerald O’Collins, S. J. What Are They Saying About Jesus (New York; 
Paulist Press, 1977), p. 2. 

M. Baillie, God Was in Christ, p .llff. Baillie titles a section of his 
first chapter, “The End of Docetism,” well-worth reading on this subject 

s®Byzantine theologians have always insisted that man’s “divinization” 
does not at all relegate his humanity to a lesser degree of importance. On the 
contrary, man’s growth in divine life and tmion with God enable him to live 
his humanity to the fullest potential. This idea will be developed later when 
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who “comes down” at the Incarnation. Thus, as Gerald Sloyan 
asks, “Does God eternal have with Him a Christ, a Son, who 
becomes a redeemer in time, or does He eternally have within 
Himself His wisdom, revealed in Christ.”®* The precise answer 
was given by the Church as early as the testimony found in 
the pages of the New Testament. Several images of models 
are given by the writers of the NT to express the inner feel¬ 
ing of God’s people concerning Jesus of Nazareth. All the 
Christological titles we are so familiar with: Son of God, Son 
of Man, Messiah, Lord, High Priest, et ah, carry within them¬ 
selves the “the seed of more fully wrought or metaphysical or 
cultural terms,”^® each responding to varying historical and 
cultural situations of the time. Yet, throughout all history the 
Church has always held fast to her affirmation that Christ 
is truly God and man. John Macquarrie sees the Church hold¬ 
ing on to a paradox, that Christ is truly God and truly man, 
not one without the other, and certainly not more of one and 
less of the other. He writes, “The paradox has been affirmed 
because, in spite of its difficulties or even because of it, this 
alone is able to express the full significance of Christ and his 
continuing inexhaustible interest.”^^ 

As I stated above, paramount in any descending Chris- 
tology, is the acknowledgement of pre-existence. The ultimate 
connection between the pre-existence theme and early theories 
of the Incarnation cannot go unnoticed. In an important study 
by R. R. Casey,^ the how’s and why’s of the Incarnation are 
given contemporary treatment. Casey asks, “The conception 
of the completeness of the Incarnation involving the whole 
Godhead inevitably led to the query how and why did God 
express Himself through the limited medium of a single human 
being Jesus?”** Casey follows traditional kenotic language in 

we look at post-Chalcedonian developments in the East and where these ideas 
meet modern concerns. 

®®Gerald Sloyan, “Some Problems in Modern Christology,” A World 
More Human, A Church More Divine, Ed. F. Devine (Staten Island: Alba 
House, 1973), p. 32. 

4®John Macquarrie, ‘The Humanity of Christ,” Theology 74(612), 1971: 
243-250. Quote on p. 243. 
p. 243. 

42R. P. Casey, “The Earliest Christologies,” Journal of Theological Studies 
9 (1958):253-277. 
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his investigation of the divine Christ, the one who “emptied” 
Himself, and “humbled” Himself, taking up the form of a slave 
and remaining obedient unto death. But Casey, along with 
Oscar Cullman and Reginald Fuller,^ present a Christ who 
first and foremost belongs to the category of divinity—and only 
then is He able to take up our humanity to accomplish His 
mission. Casey writes, 

Christ belongs to the category of divinity, but placed 
himself at the Incarnation in a lower category with 
a difference as great in dignity as that between master 
and slave.^® 

Again, all of this in no way diminishes the importance, 
nor the role of humanity in this drama. In fact, by giving up 
all His glory Christ was able to retain the most important 
reality, as illustrated in the words of John Knox: 

the pre-existent One emptied himself of such attributes 
of deity as omnipotence and omniscience but retained 
the more important qualities, and in so doing ex¬ 
emplified not only the very heart of divinity, but also 
what humanity truly is.*^ 

Yet, modern writers reject unequivocally any Christology 
which accepts a pre-existent Logos becoming man at the In¬ 
carnation, not only because it bears the imprint of a traditional 
“descending” model, but as an extreme precaution against 
docetism. While it is true that the divine Logos pre-existed, the 
Incarnate Christ did not, i.e., in His fullness as the God-Man, 

p. 269. 

^^ullman, The Christology of the New Testament (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1975), p. 177ff; Reginald Fuller, The Foundation of New 
Testament Christology (New York: Scribners, 1965), p. 204ff. 

45Casey, p. 269. 

^John Knox, The Humanity and Divinity of Christ (Cambridge: 1967), 
p. 104. On this point Knox is following Norman Pittinger, The Word Incarnate 
(Nisbet Press, 1959), who writes that “it must be clear that in terms of 
trinitarian theology, there can be no pre-existence of the human . . . Jesus 
of Nazareth” (p. 218-219). In other words, both men would agree that some¬ 
one pre-existed, but not Jesus of Nazareth. 
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the confluence of divinity and humanity in the hypostasis of 
the Logos. John Macquarrie raised a crucial point: “Would 
it make sense to say from the beginning of creation, the Logos 
has been coming to expression in Jesus Christ, as the Christ 
has been present in creation from the beginning as its aim?”" 
In other words, the universe had “Christ-hood” as its goal. 
And this entire process begins with God; a fact unacceptable 
to many modern writers. 


V. Recent Christological Language 

Recent studies in language problems recognize how greatly 
troubled the waters of linguistics really are todayAnd even 
today, with the storm over theological language playing havoc 
in all areas of research and dialogue, the same questions and 
criticisms are raised over and over." And Christology is not 
exempt. 

I am especially in agreement with the norms proposed 
by David Tracy— if I may borrow from his classic work the 
following statement: 

Above all, any christology in any period must find 
some way of bringing to expression the event-gift- 
act-happening character of the event of Jesus Christ 
in a manner appropriate to both the present com- 


*^ohn Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology, p. 309. 

^The classic work on theological language is Ian T. Ramsey, Religious 
Language (London: SMS Press, 1957). Ramsey’s contribution here is his 
desire to develop reasonable and verifiable religious language in a model or 
paradigm that “fits” the empirical situation. In addition to the above, Ramsey 
has written another classic study that deals with this problem. See Models and 
Mystery (London: SCM Press, 1964). In addition, see also his Words About 
God (London: SCM Press, 1071); “Christianity and Language,” Philosophical 
Quarterly 5, No. 20(7), 1955; ‘“Toward a Relevant Theological Language,” 
Modern Churchman 8(10), 1964; “Talking About God: Models Ancient and 
Modem,” Myth and Symbol, Ed. F. W. Dillistone (London: SPCK, 1966). 
Other than Ramsey, a fine discussion is presented by lohn Macquarrie in God- 
Talk (New York: Crossroads, Seabury, 1979). Finely, to refresh the memory 
on the patristic use of important theological terms, see G. L. Prestige, God 
in Patristic Thought (London: SPCK, 1952). 

■*®John Macquarrie, God-Talk, p. 55ff. 
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munities’ experience of the event and the content and 
structure of the New Testament.®* 

It is Tracy’s contention that whatever our contemporary 
situation, modern discussion by theologians continuously de¬ 
mands “ever new responses, interpretations, commentaries in 
and for the situation.”®' And in the thought of Ian Ramsey, 
any development in religious language, any model or term 
must “fit” the empirical situation out of which it comes. In 
other words, according to Ramsey’s approach, “... a theological 
model is not judged for its success or failure by references to 
the possibility of verifiable deductions. It is rather judged by ... 
its success... in harmonizing whatever events are at hand”®^ 
Already in this paper we have examined several important 
Christological terms. Other consequential terms such as “God” 
and “divinity,” for example, are discussed by Frans Josef van 
Beeck, S.J., to describe today’s difficulty with linguistic stability 
and cultural transformation. Used by themselves, the terms 
“God” and “Divinity” do not—in and of them themselves— 
guarantee what van Beeck calls “shared meaning,” i.e., a “kind 
of meaning in virtue of which people build a community, using 
‘common language.’ ”®® In Christological terminology is not the 
meaning of “God” and “divinity” clear, especially to those 
within the tradition of the Church? Van Beeck asks, “Don’t 
Christians agree on what they really mean by these words?”®* 
Borrowing from Carl Jung, van Beeck writes, “The line between 
dogma as catalyst of religious experience and dogma as straight 
jacket is hard to draw.”®® In Christological statements, there¬ 
fore, van Beeck claims that the meaning of the word “God” 
is not in and of itself a known quantity, and the Church has 
never defined or made claim to the obvious indisputable mean¬ 
ing based on unequivocal definition.®* 

®®David Tracy, The Analogical Imagination (New York: Crossroads, 
1981), p. 305. 

^^Ihid,, p. 322. 

52Ramsey, Models and Mystery, p. 17. Macquarrie offers opposing views 
in God-Talk, p. 47ff. 

^^rans Josef van Beeck, S. J., Christ Proclaimed: Christology in Rhetoric 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1979), p. 31. 

^Ibid„ p. 33. 

^^Ibid., p. 34, taken from Carl Jung, Psychology of Religion, p. 52. 

^nbid„ p. 34. 
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Van Beeck claims, and rightly so, that what we are deal¬ 
ing with here is not a linguistic issue, but a theological one. 
Recalling the conciliar decrees of Nicaea and Chalcedon, he 
raises the crucial question; “Does the statement still have the 
same vigor and elucidating power it had for the early Church 
and for so many centuries afterward?”®^ Following Karl Rahner 
on this issue, van Beeck claims that the continued use of one 
Christological model has unfortunately resulted in what Rahner 
calls “cryptogamous heresies.”®® Accordingly, dogmatic state¬ 
ments of faith are statements of faith, and must never become 
the object of faith themselves. Thus, theological terms and 
dogmatic formulations must never paralyze revelation. 

Finally, from the problems existing in theological lan¬ 
guage, van Beeck discusses three consequences for Christology 
today. The first difficulty is one of humanity in the person of 
Christ, i.e., a separate “act of existence” in Christ as it has 
been denied in Thomistic thought from the time of Capreolus 
and Cajetan.®® This is precisely Grillmeier’s point, that Chal¬ 
cedon did not intend to construct a “Hellenistic” conception 
based on a symbiosis of two separate natures; rather, the 
Fourth Council concentrated on recognizing God’s power to 
create a truly human existence in the world, fully transcendent. 
As he writes, “To reduce the humanity of Christ ... to a 
mere anhypostatic nature goes against the intention of Chal¬ 
cedon, which never meant to indulge in an effort to ‘salvage’ 
Christ’s divinity by reducing his humanity to a pure ‘nature’.”®® 

p. 35. 

®*KaTl Rahner, “What Is Heresy?” TI 5, pp. 468-512. 

®®Van Beeck borrows this line of thought from Felix Malmberg, Vber 
den Gottmenchen [Quaestiones Disputatae] (Basel-Freibmg-Wien: Herder, 
1960), pp. 28-30. 

®®Van Beeck, p. 51. I can follow van Beeck only to the point where he 
cites Aloys Grillmeier, S. J., as the Church historian, to support his claim 
that Chalcedon itself reduced Christ’s humanity to a “mere anhypostatic na¬ 
ture” (p. 51 in van Beeck). While it is true that Grillmeier, in his discussion 
of the “symbiosis” between Logos and Sarx among strict Logos-Sarx advocates, 
sees the double homoousion as being central to his discussion of Nicaea, van 
Beeck either ignores its relevance, or completely misses the point The Fathers 
at Nicaea were careful to compQe a statement of faith that defined precisely 
the relationship between God the Father and God the Son, that the Son was 
homoousios with the Father. What cannot be ignored here—and Grillmeier 
acknowledges its importance—is the relationship of the Son to the humanity 
He came to restore. In other words, the Incarnate Logos is also homoousios 
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Within this construction, van Beeck claims the very meaning 
of Christ’s earthly life is lost, as the humanum is again relegated 
to a position of secondary importance. Such is van Beeck’s 
idea of Christ’s humanity. 

It is my contention, however, that no theological concept 
receives more criticism, and simultaneously lies at the heart 
of today’s upheaval in Christology, than the concept of an- 
hypostasia/enhypostasia. As noted at the beginning of this 
paper, what really troubles many writers today is the idea ex¬ 
pressed by these terms in the logical construction of their 
Christology, that Christ had no human hypostasis. As Charles 
MoUer asks, “How can the human nature of Jesus be perfectly 
consubstantial with ours if it is devoid of a human hypostasis?”®* 
Although a thorough discussion of this problem in contemporary 
Christology demands an independent study at another time, 
perhaps some new ideas are presented, at least for the pres¬ 
ent, in the various “centrist” models presented by modem 
commentators. 


with man. Grillmeier writes, “If the identity of the substance of the pre-existent 
Son with the Father was taken seriously at Nicaea, then the necessary conse¬ 
quence was a clarification in the understanding of the relationships between 
the Logos . . . and the flesh” [Christ in Christian Tradition, (Atlanta: John 
Knox Press, 1975), p. 272]. Grillmeier points out that such a “symbiosis” 
between the Logos and the body of Jesus contradicts Christ’s human nature 
in the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose doctrine of Christ he 
is examining. Theodore wrote against the Arians, Apollinarians, Gnostics, and 
Manicheans, but ultimately agreed with Apollinarius in seeing redemption 
accomplished in the moral integrity of Christ, “in the immutability of the 
spiritual principle in Christ” (p. 428). Whereas Apollinarius held to the immu¬ 
tability of the Logos, Theodore saw the immovability of the created soul of 
Christ, so that man himself is the victor over sin through the grace of God 
(p. 428). For additional reading here, see R. A. Norris, Jr., Manhood and 
Christ: A Study of the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, (Oxford: 
1963). Lastly, van Beeck is correct in his use of Grillmeier’s emphasis on 
divine transcendence, but the idea is Theodore’s—not Grillmeier’s. As Grill¬ 
meier says, “Theodore is always moved by one concern: to deprive the Arians 
of any occasion of violating the divine transcendence” (p. 424). Christ’s 
humanity, therefore, is not “reduced” because it does not enjoy a hypostasis 
of its own. 

®^Charles Moeller, “Le chalcedonisme et neo-chalcedonisme en Orient de 
451 a la fin du Vie siecle,” in A. Grillmeier, Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Vol. 
I (Wiirtzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951-62), p. 697. 
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VI. The ‘‘centrisf’ model 

In his recent book, The Jesus Debate, William M. 
Thompson categorizes modem scholarship in Christology into 
one of three classifications: Leftist, Centrist, and Rightist 
Christologies.®* He recognizes the contribution of Raymond E. 
Brown in his labeling of Catholic fundamentalists as the 
“Catholic Right.” A “Rightist” Christology expresses a modern 
form of monophysitism, where the humanity of Jesus is all but 
swallowed up by His divinity. In this paradigm the divinity of 
Christ is emphasized at the expense of His humanity. And the 
Right would categorically deny any contact with today’s radical 
openness to sense experience—which is tantamount to an out¬ 
right rejection of modernity. 

On the opposite side of the spectrum, a “Leftist” Chris¬ 
tology displays an uncritical acceptance of modernity. Leftists 
are highly influenced by early and late Enlightenment writers 
and their turn toward sense experience. Whereas the Right 
exhibited a pseudo-monophysitism, the Left presents a mono¬ 
physitism in reverse, where the divine nature is consumed by 
the human. What ensues is a radically humanized Christ ex¬ 
plained in psychological/sociological terminology. 

Occupying a position between both are “Centrist” Chris- 
tologies. Centrists vacillate between the other poles, and are 
openly pluralistic in that no single approach to the study of 
Jesus is projected. Surprisingly, Centrists are definitely open 
to traditionad-based Christologies. However, this openness is 
matched by an equally open attitude toward contemporary 
experience in order that religious beliefs may be grounded in 
modern human experience. Thompson sees Centrists rethink¬ 
ing Christology in a creatively contemporary manner. “A first 
example of these theologians is found among those centrists 
who concentrate upon the modem turn to experience and seek 
to ground Christological beliefs in a philosophically analyzed 
view of human experience.”*® Although a Centrist Christology 

•^William M. Thompson, The Jesus Debate, pp. 45-78; cf. Raymond E. 
Brown, “The Importance of How Doctrine is Understood,” Origins 10 (1981): 
738-743. 

o^Ibid., p. 63. 
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is a Christology “from below,” it must not be seen, as Thompson 
says, as a diminution of Christology to a form of secular 
humanism.®^ 

The anthropology of Karl Rahner is recognized by 
Thompson as closely exhibiting this view of Christ in con¬ 
temporary scholarship. Briefly, Rahner sees humanity as being 
open to the mysterious horizon, where our humanity develops 
in direct proportion to our growth in divine life. And this is 
precisely where we encounter the incarnate Christ—whose hu¬ 
manity “is a supreme embodiment of our common human 
openness to the Divine Mystery.”*® 

Finally, what Thompson sees as crucial to all Centrist 
models is its creative engagement with tradition, on the one 
hand, and contemporary experience, on the other. Although 
tradition itself is fundamental to Christianity, Centrists argue 
that it must be appropriated anew in each age.*® 


VII. Conclusion 

This paper began with a survey of critics who wrote in 
honor of the 1500th Anniversary of Chalcedon in 1951. And 
in the course of our discussion, we summarized some of the 
major tenets behind a “descending Christology,” the classic, 
traditional approach to the study of Jesus Christ commonly 
associated with the Fourth Council. Paramount in our discus¬ 
sion of this high Christology was an insistence upon the pre¬ 
existent Logos as the one who “came down” to become man 
in the person of Jesus Christ. This traditional approach to 
Christology has nonetheless undergone a considerable amount 
of scrutiny since the turn of the centutry, which I have demon¬ 
strated in this paper with several important citations from some 
of the major participants in this dialogue. 

Perhaps the method outlined by Walter Kasper best charac¬ 
terizes the feeling of many theologians today in their regard 
for the fifth century doctrine. His interpretation of the “self’ 
in Christ, or “person” as it is understood in faith and practice 

eV6W., p. 63. 

p. 63. 
mbid., p. 79. 
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today, is viewed by modem writers (Pannenberg, Rahner, 
Von Balthasar) in relational terms. As Thompson analyzes it, 
“One becomes a human person through relating to the Divine 
Mystery. Growth in humanity goes along together with growtli 
in Divinity.”®^ And here is where the relational model of Chal- 
cedon proposed by Kasper appears. 

We have always spoken of the human relationship to 
divinity, i.e., of the person’s relation to God. This interrela¬ 
tionship between Creator and creature has traditionally been 
measured on a vertical plane, up or down, depending of course 
on the synergistic cooperation of God and the human person. 
Kasper is proposing the inclusion of a horizontal plane where 
the “self’ or humanum is gauged along with the vertical plane, 
according to its relationship with other humans and the world 
at large. Within this paradigm the human “person” comes to 
self-realization via human and created interrelationships. In 
other words, the “person” or “self’ can achieve fuU realiza¬ 
tion only when its relationship with divinity (vertical) and 
humanity (horizontal) develop concurrency, and “sound 
through” together, as in the person of Jesus Christ. It is 
Thompson’s assessment that Kasper provides the most balanced 
interpretation of Chalcedon today.®® 

Orthodox theology today would welcome some of the 
modern views of humanity, such as the anthropology of Karl 
Rahner, where man is characterized by an infinite openness 
toward the incomprehensible mystery and possesses a “potency” 
for divine Ufe. In God’s self-communication to the world, it is 
not His intention to wipe out the nature of the existent. Rather, 
human beings are oriented beyond themselves toward God, 
whom humans come to know as the ground of all human tran¬ 
scendence. In Christology, this appears in the hypostatic union, 
where the humanity of Christ is seen in its diversity only be¬ 
cause we first come to know it through its union with the 
Logos. In other words, the hypostatic union not only makes 
possible the existence of the human in Jesus, it provides an 
opportunity for its real human perfection. All of this means 
the Logos provided no more active influence over the human 

^nbid., p. 329. 

mbid., p. 329. 
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freedom of Jesus than He exerted over any other free creatures 
of God. Furthermore, the visio immediata for Rahner does not 
destroy or even weaken the humanity of Christ or the freedom 
he experiences. Instead, because of this essential union with 
the Logos, Christ enjoys the possibility of experiencing His 
freedom and humanity to its fullest potential. Thus, Rahner is 
faithful to the traditional Chalcedonian pattern seeing the 
humanum in that essential union following the Logos. And he 
is certainly clear that Chalcedon must be seen today as a 
locus (not terminus) for Christological speculation. 

I conclude by re-stating my original premise, that the 
major difficulty with the classical model of Christology today, 
in all that it implies, is the anhypostasia/enhypostasia concept; 
that Christ had no human hypostasis. Yet, an Orthodox doctrine 
of Christ must not be isolated to only Chalcedon and its 
antecedent luminaries. To be sure, a mature Orthodox Chris¬ 
tology today must encompass, in addition to Chalcedon, the 
thought of Cyril of Alexandria, the two Leontii, Maximus, 
John of Damascus, and other post-Chalcedon contributors. 
And we can certainly be open to contemporary developments 
in Christology. Modern attempts at a doctrine of Christ “from 
below” need not be rejected by hardliners as a heretical or 
distorted metaphysics expressing new and radical teachings on 
the person of Jesus Christ. Moreover, a Christology “from 
below” should not be prematurely judged on doctrinal grounds 
because such constructions supposedly represent models tan¬ 
tamount to Adoptionist, Docetist or other seemingly heretical 
paragons that have come down the road in recent years. In 
fact, an “ascending” Christology could become the desired 
rapprochment between post-Chalcedonian developments and 
modern advances in the historical and doctrinal study of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Reflections on the “Problem” of 
Chalcedonian Christology 


Fr John Breck 


I. 

In his article on Chalcedon and Orthodox Christology, Fr 
Gregory Haviilak has included a lucid and useful summary of 
reasons why contemporary non-Orthodox theologians have diffi¬ 
culty accepting the “descending” model of Eastern patristic 
christology. In Gerald O’Collins’ words, Chalcedonian chris¬ 
tology presents a Jesus who “looks hke a man, speaks like 
a man, suffers and dies like a man. But underneath he is divine, 
and this makes his genuine humanity suspect.” [What are They 
Saying About Jesus?, Paulist Press 1977, p. 2.] In other words, 
from this point of view Orthodox christology must be character¬ 
ized as “crypto-monophysite” insofar as it affirms that in His 
earthly incarnation, Jesus Christ remained essentially what he 
had been from all eternity, namely “of the divine nature.” 

Such a christology adso seems open to the charge of “doce- 
tism”: Jesus only “appeared” to assume flesh, the fullness of 
human nature. In reality. He remained wholly and uniquely 
divine. The “incarnation,” then, is an illusion based on one of 
two models which can be described as “Cerinthian/Nestorian” 
or “Gnostic/Monophysite.” According to the first, the divine 
“Christos,” emanating from the Godhead, descended at Jesus’ 
baptism and dwelt within Him (the descending, abiding “dove” 
of Johannine tradition) until the moment of the crucifixion, at 
which time the heavenly Christos ascended while the man Jesus 
suffered and died. The second model—representing true “doce- 
tism”—holds that the “man” Jesus of Nazareth was in reality 
“God in disguise,” that He only “seemed” to be a human being, 
whereas in reality His nature was and remained wholly divine. 
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According to this model. Jesus neither “took flesh” nor died on 
the cross; He merely appeared to do so. 

Orthodox theologians would firmly deny that the christology 
of the Eastern Fathers represents either one or the other of 
these models. As Frs Florovsky, Meyendorff, and many others 
have demonstrated, Chalcedonian christology faithfully develops 
the image of “one person in two natures,” humanity and divinity 
united in the unique hypostatic reality of the “God-man.” 

Why, then, do Protestant and even eertain Catholic theolo¬ 
gians persist in taxing Orthodoxy with what amounts to a charge 
of “monophysitism”? Why, in other words, do they have sueh 
difficulty with the notion that humanity and divinity can be 
truly and fully united in a single Person? The usual Orthodox 
response to that question is based on the assumption that these 
Western theologians “rationalize” the mystery of incarnation to 
the extent that, to their minds, a true “hypostatic union” becomes 
inconceivable; its classical formulation is merely an abstract 
theory with no grounding in fact. Consequently, they conclude, 
many Protestants in particular structure their c^stology accord¬ 
ing to the Cerinthian/Nestorian model noted above: an essential 
difference remains between the “historical Jesus” and “the eternal 
Son of God, the Lamb slain from eternity,” and therefore the 
man Jesus can in no way be identified with a “Person” of the 
Trinity [cf. John Cobb, SVTQ 28/3 (1984) 174]. 

True as this may be, it does not really answer the question 
as to why Protestant theologians especially are so reluctant to 
accept the “descending” Chalcedonian model of christology. It 
does not reaUy account for their persistent substitution of a 
“theology from below” for the traditional trinitarian-incamational 
theology of the Eastern Church Fathers, a “theology from 
above” that begins and ends with divine initiative. If the present 
christological debate were transposed to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we could perhaps rank the Orthodox with the Alex¬ 
andrians and the Protestants with the Antiochenes. But in today’s 
context, those are not the appropriate categories. Protestant 
theologians seem to be reacting against a “theology from above,” 
the classical “descending” model, because they are convinced 
that such a model seriously jeopardizes the true humanity of 
Christ and consequently undermines the Church’s theology of 
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redemption. As all Christians would agree: if Jesus is not fully 
man, then His “death” has no genuine redemptive or saving 
value pro nobis. Yet while we as Orthodox insist that Jesus’ 
humanity was (and remains) true and complete, and—to our 
mind—adequately express that conviction with Chalcedonian 
terminology, other Christians remain convinced that classical 
christology does not in fact adequately express Christ’s true hu¬ 
manity and consequently must be replaced, or at least comple¬ 
mented, by other formulations that represent in the clearest 
terms a “theology from below” which unequivocally proclaims 
Jesus’ total solidarity with sinful, suffering human beings. 

Wherein lies the disagreement, and our inability to draw 
the same conclusions regarding the meaning of classical chris- 
tological statements? 

In the first place, it seems that the current debate has 
missed the point by fixing uniquely on the issue of “christology”: 
the person and work of Jesus of Nazareth, including questions 
of pre-existence, incarnation, ascension, and the relation be¬ 
tween “the man Jesus” and “the eternal divine Logos.” The 
real problem, however, is not an Orthodox denial of Jesus’ true 
humanity, but rather a lack of understanding on the part of 
non-Orthodox as to what constitutes human nature. The problem, 
in other words, concerns not so much christology as anthro¬ 
pology. 

Orthodoxy can affirm an “a-symmetrical” christology, hold¬ 
ing that the subject of the God-man is the eternal divine Son, 
without in any way compromising the plenitude of the human 
nature (the “true Wmanity”) He assumed. That is, the Logos 
can “assume flesh,” can participate in the plenitude of human 
existence—with the exception of actual “sin” (understood as a 
lack, a negation)—because our “humanity,” our human nature 
{ousia) is “truly itself,” it realizes its full potential, only by its 
participation in divine nature rendered accessible in and through 
the “divine energies.” 

The distinction between “divine essence” and “divine ener¬ 
gies,” worked out especially by Gregory Palamas but representing 
the Orthodox theological consensus, is crucial to this question. 
On the one hand, we must retain the patristic insistence that a 
human person can never “know,” can never participate episte- 
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mologically or ontologically, in the divine ousia. Yet the divine 
nature itself, according to Eastern theology and mystical experi¬ 
ence, is present—and in an ineffable but real way accessible—in 
the divine energies. 

If this be accepted, it means that what the Orthodox per¬ 
ceive to be the (typically Protestant) difficulty with “understand¬ 
ing”—with grasping intellectually and expressing dogmatically 
the ultimately unfathomable mystery of God incarnate—is not at 
aU due to the fact that Orthodox christology is defective or in¬ 
complete. It is due rather to an inadequate (indeed, “heretical”) 
anthropology, widespread in Protestant theology, that fails to 
grasp the true significance of the patristic formula (variously 
stated by Irenaeus, Athanasius, Basil the Great, et al.): “God 
[the eternal divine Son] became man [as Jesus, Christ and 
Savior], in order that man might become god,” i.e., that human 
persons might participate ontologically in divine life. 

This participation of human life in the divine, on the level 
of “essence” as well as “existence,” is possible only through 
the divine energies. Accepting the “essence-energy” distinction, 
we can affirm that “human nature” and “divine nature” are not 
two utterly different or opposed realities. In fact there is con¬ 
tinuity between humanity and divinity, precisely in the realm 
of the divine energeia. This can be spelled out in the following 
way. 

Man is only truly “human”—in the likeness of the humanity 
assumed by the eternal Son of God—insofar as his humanity is 
determined by the divine energies, that is, insofar as the “fruits 
of the Spirit” (Gal. 5, understood as Spirit-endowed charismata 
rather than as self-acquired “virtues”) transform the fallen human 
nature of a particular person into the true Humanity of the 
God-man. Christ’s redemptive and saving work, in other words, 
must be understood as one of restoration. His “recapitulation” of 
human nature through the incarnation serves to restore that 
nature from its fallen state to its original state of “perfection.” 

It is possible to make this affirmation, however, and to 
declare that “God became man, that man might become god,” 
only insofar as our anthropology is correct, accurately reflecting 
the nature and destiny of the human creature: man created in 
the divine image and fallen through the misuse of freedom, is 
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called to assume the divine “likeness” (perfection) through a 
life that fully manifests the divine energies as “fruits of the 
Spirit.” “From the beginning,” our humanity is “laid up in 
Christ.” Adam before the fall is truly human, in that he embodies 
and manifests the true humanity of the archetypal God-man. 
And it can also be affirmed that “potentially” the Son of God 
is the “God-Man” even prior to creation, a potentiality that is 
actualized in the womb of the Virgin. True “humanity,” is thus 
a reflection—in the realm of creation and embodied in ffie created 
human person—of the eternal divine-humanity of the Son. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we can affirm that there is indeed continuity between 
authentic (“prelapsarian”) humanity and divinity, since the true 
measure of humanity is the God-man himself, the Subject of 
whose hypostatic union is the eternal divine Son of God: one 
Person, uniting in Himself the fullness of humanity and divin¬ 
ity.^ 

Thus the eternal Son can be understood as “first Adam” 
as well as “last Adam”: He is the eternal source and paradigm 
of all that is authentically “human.” 

Expressed in other terms: rather than measure Christ’s 
divinity by the norm of our humanity (“theology from below”), 
we can only grasp the mystery of the incarnation of the pre-exist¬ 
ent Logos, and understand ffie meaning of that incarnation for 
our salvation, insofar as we measure our humanity by the norm 
of His divinity. The Word “became flesh,” but only to realize 
the full potential of that “flesh” for participation in divine life. 

This means, however, that the Word must remain essen¬ 
tially divine in His incarnation (thereby excluding 19th century 
‘“kenoticism,” the idea that He totally ffivested himself of divine 

^Such “continuity,” of course, implies neither that man is an “emanation” 
of God or that human nature is on a continuum with God. As Fr. Paul 
Weschc expressed it to me in a letter, dated Nov. 9, 1988, “There is affinity 
between God and man in that man is created fundamentally in the image of 
the Triune God as ‘person,’ so that as ‘person* or hypostasis, man is created 
to live in communion with God. It is the character of ‘person’ to ‘be with,* 
to be ‘open* to others so as to be able to ‘receive’ others without being 
destroyed or destroying the other, and above all it is the character of person 
to love, which is the essence of ‘communion.’ But even as person, man is still 
‘created being.’ Since human nature is fundamentally ‘personal,’ man is able 
to receive the divine Life of God, even though man is created (this is, to me, 
the marvel), and it is this Life filling the human hypostasis, that makes man 
‘godlike,* or that deifies him.” 
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properties as well as divine prerogatives). The Subject of the 
incarnate hypostasis must therefore be divine, in order to restore 
humanity to its authentic condition determined by its participa¬ 
tion in the divine energies. Accordingly, the destiny of each 
human hypostasis, through sacramental incorporation into the 
Body of the God-man, is to become itself a “god-man,” whose 
subject is “deified” by the divine energies. 

Despite criticisms leveled against this Orthodox doctrine of 
theosis or “deification” of the human person, the teaching does 
not by any means represent an “exalted” view of human nature. 
It takes fully into account human sin, the fallenness of the human 
creature. Yet it also sets in relief the biblical revelation of the 
ineffable love of God for humankind. Salvation cannot be under¬ 
stood only in the narrow terms of liberation from self, from evil 
powers and from death. “Salvation” in the fullest sense leads to 
the acquisition of life through grace. Acquisition of the “fruits 
of the Spirit” (the divine energies) is a free gift of God: objec¬ 
tive and subjective genitive, stemming from and consisting in the 
gift of His very life. But it is a gift granted only in response 
to a repentant heart that longs insatiably for “the one thing 
needful.” That longing, strengthened by repentance and obedi¬ 
ence, is the one indispensable condition for the reception of 
saving grace; it is the “way to perfection” that the Fathers call 
synergy. 

Soteriology, then, concerns this saving work of God-in- 
Christ, to accomplish within each human hypostasis the process 
of theosis. Accordingly, to be properly understood, anthropology 
—like christology—must be conceived and formulated “from 
above;” for humanity is “true” or authentic only insofar as it 
reflects, bears and participates in the divine life of the Triune 
God. 

“Do not wonder that I said to you: You must be born from 
above (anothen).” [John 3:7]. 


n. 

The argument that Orthodox christology minimizes Christ’s 
full humanity and therefore jeopardizes His saving work is often 
expressed in a way that reveals a fundamental misunderstanding 
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of the theological language used in traditional, and specifically 
Chalcedonian, formulations. 

Fr Havrilak quotes Ch. Moeller, who raises the question, 
“How can the human nature of Jesus be perfectly consubstantial 
with ours if it is devoid of a human hypostasis?” [see his footnote 
61]. The question itself betrays what German theologians delight 
in calling “falsche Voraussetzungen,” indefensible presupposi¬ 
tions. In the first place, Jesus does not “have” a human nature 
in the sense of a possessed (inherent or acquired) object or 
quahty. Consequently, “human nature” cannot be “devoid of 
a human hypostasis.” A nature does not “possess” a hypostasis, 
rather a hypostasis is characterized or qualified by the nature. 
Finally, Moeller’s question betrays a basic confusion regarding 
the traditional theological terms used to designate humanity and 
divinity in the God-man. It distinguishes between “Jesus” and 
the “Son” as between natures: “Jesus” refers to humanity, while 
“Son” refers to divinity. [The error here is similar to that of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who distinguished essentially between 
the verbum assumens (the heavenly Word) and the homo as- 
sumptus (the earthly Jesus), and thereby laid the foundation for 
Nestorian duahsm.] To Moeller, it would seem, the incarnation 
produces a sort of symbiosis between the two natures. “Jesus” 
and “the Son,” however, are not two distinct natures. They are 
names that depict the hypostatic union between humanity and 
divinity, accomplished through the historical incarnation. Both 
names, “Jesus” and “the Son,” refer to the one hypostatic reality 
of the God-man who unites in Himself the plenitude of divinity 
and humanity, as “first” and “last Adam.” 

Prof. Moeller’s question is, of course, rhetorical. In order 
to answer it, the misconceptions it is based upon need to be 
cleared up. Perhaps we can formulate an appropriate response 
in the following way. 

The eternal divine Son, consubstantial with the Father and 
existing as a distinct hypostasis within the tri-unity of the God¬ 
head, assumes flesh (sarx egeneto). He becomes man—and a 
specific man—aj (not “in”—that would be Cerinthian dualism) 
Jesus of Nazareth. The actualized humanity (human nature) 
which the Son assumes is received from the Virgin Mary through 
His incarnation in her womb. The Son, therefore, is one with 
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Jesus. There can be no hypostatic distinction between Jesus 
and the Son, just as there can be no mere symbiosis between 
the “divine Ston” and the “human Jesus.” What the Son assumes, 
namely human nature. He assumes for all eternity. Hence the 
importance of St Ignatius’ conviction that Christ rose “in the 
flesh” [Smyrn. 3:1]. From the moment of the incarnation He 
remains forever the God-man: the eternal divine Son who is 
Jesus of Nazareth, crucified, resurrected, and exalted into glory. 

The divine Son, co-etemal with the Father, has existed 
en arche and ap’ arches (Jn 1:1; I Jn 1:1). This means that 
the divine hypostasis of the Son has existed co-etemally with the 
Father. At the incarnation, the one hypostasis of the Son assumed 
humanity, uniting it inseparably and eternally (“from that mo¬ 
ment on”) to His divinity. Therefore there remains one hy¬ 
postasis, fully divine and fully human. The humanity is in no 
wise diminished simply because there is no independently exist¬ 
ing “human hypostasis.” A hypostasis is not either “divine” or 
“human;” those categories refer rather to nature. A hypostasis 
is a person: integrally unified and God-centered, with the capac¬ 
ity for self-transcendence through communion with the pleroma 
of the triune Godhead. 

Thus the expression, frequently used in Orthodox as well 
as non-Orthodox circles: “The Son became incarnate in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth,” is wrong—it is a glaring example 
of modem “Nestorian” dualism. There neither is nor ever was 
a “person” or hypostasis called “Jesus of Nazareth” who was in 
any way independent of the divine Son. 

The problem, it seems, lies in the inability of theologians 
such as Prof. Moeller to fathom the patristic, and particularly 
Cappadocian, notion of “hypostasis.” “Consubstantiality” im¬ 
plies hypostatic distinction: the Son is of “one nature” with the 
Father, but He is hypostatically distinct. He possesses His own 
personal quality of existence within the essentially undivided 
Trinity. By asking, “How can the human nature of Jesus be 
perfectly consubstantial with ours . . .?,” Moeller implies that 
a distinction exists between “our (human) nature” and “Jesus’ 
(human) nature.” But the whole truth—and saving eflScacy—of 
the incarnation lies in the fact that Jesus’ human nature is our 
human nature. And it is precisely our human nature, assumed 
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in its fallen condition and brought to perfection (“restored”) 
by being united to His eternal divine nature in the one divine 
hypostasis of the divine Logos. The humanity which Christ 
assumes is thus “taken up” into His divinity and is itself deified. 
Therefore the hypostasis of the God-man must remain the one 
divine hypostasis of the eternal Logos: the Subject of the God- 
man can be none other than the eternal Son of God, whose single, 
unique hypostasis unites in itself divine and human natures, in 
order to deify humanity by assuming it into the fullness of His 
divinity and imparting to it the fruits of His victory over sin and 
death. 

The question, then, “how can the human nature of Jesus 
be perfectly consubstantial with ours if it is devoid of a human 
hypostasis,” is meaningless; it misuses theological language to 
create a false problem. Any hypothesis, in fact, that affirms the 
true humanity of Jesus by postulating a “fully human hypostasis” 
is misguided and pernicious, however noble the motives of its 
proponents may be. This is because the hypostasis of the God- 
man is, was, and shall forever remain the pre-existent divine Son. 
[Attempts to do away with the concept of pre-existence, by the 
way, l&e the attempts to establish an independent “human 
hypostasis” in order to safeguard Christ’s humanity, lead in¬ 
variably to forms of Adoptionism or Nestorianism.] 

There can be, therefore, only one hypostasis: that of the 
eternal Son of God, who assumed human nature in order to deify 
it through intimate association or “communion” with His divine 
nature. This means that the expression “hypostatic union” refers 
not to the “union of two hypostases,” one human and one divine. 
It refers rather to the union of two natures within the one 
hypostasis of the pre-existent Son, who at a moment in history 
became, and forever remains, the God-man. 


in. 

If it is properly understood and expressed, Chalcedonian 
christology in no way jeopardizes the full humanity of Christ, 
as so many modern commentators fear it does. In fact it affirms 
that humanity in the fullest and most positive way. For it is only 
by becoming “fully man” that He who is “fully God” could as- 
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sume the plenitude of our humanity, to purify it from sin, to 
resurrect it from the dead, and to exalt it into the glory which 
was His with the Father from the beginning. 

Thereby Christ—the “first and last Adam,” the true “An- 
thropos”—both reveals and recreates authentic humanity, which 
is in fact a divine-humanity. He grants to human hypostases the 
possibility to participate in that which constitutes His very life: 
true humanity and true divinity united in a single hypostasis. 
That participation in turn transforms fallen human nature into 
His human nature. At the same time, because our participation 
in Him is hypostatic and not merely essential—we commune in 
His Person, in His Body, and not merely in an abstract nature— 
we have access to and can participate in the fullness of His 
divinity. Through such participation, then—in His humanity and 
in His divinity—our own humanity is restored to the “Adamic” 
state in which it was created; but our humanity is also deified, 
so that it bears within it the potential for divine life. Just as His 
humanity was from the beginning “potential,” becoming actual¬ 
ized only through the incarnation, so within the context of our 
own historical existence our humanity remains “potentially” 
divine. Although our participation in Him through faith, love 
and sacramental communion is a real participation, it retains a 
proleptic quality. It will be realized as a fully “deified humanity” 
only after our passage through death and our reception into the 
Kingdom of God. 

The divine Son is therefore the archetype of our humanity, 
who bears, reveals and communicates to us true and perfect 
human nature and thereby restores us to perfect human “per- 
sonhood.” Like divinity itself, human existence is personal, hypo¬ 
static existence. Just as the God-man through the incarnation 
unites human nature to His own divine nature, so our salvation 
as human hypostases consists in uniting His divine nature to our 
human nature. This deifying process, of course, is nothing we 
can accomplish in and of ourselves. “Synergy” from our side 
means mere openness to grace, whereas all saving and transform¬ 
ing power belongs to Him. The revealing and actualizing of our 
true humanity—and the deification of that humanity through 
participation in the divine energies—occur wholly through His 
initiative and His saving power. If the end of human existence is 
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to commune eternally in the plenitude of divine life, that end is 
made possible only Arough His death and glorification, and by 
the indwelling and sanctifying grace of His Spirit. 

To realize that end in and for us, however, the Son of God 
must remain forever the God-man, uniting in His undivided 
personal existence both divine and human nature. Thereby the 
Creator-Word can reveal and recreate human beings as they 
were meant to be: personal existences marked by transparent 
openness to divine love and grace, who embody fuUy both the 
image and the likeness of God. 
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The Addressees and the Purpose 
Of Galatians* 


Fr Paul N. Tarazi 


When and why did the apostle Paul write Galatians? The 
answer to these questions depends on the answer to another: To 
whom did Paul write Galatians? Biblical scholars are divided 
as to whether he wrote this epistle to churches he founded in 
the southern central part of Asia Minor during his first mission¬ 
ary journey (Acts 13-14), or to churches he would have estab¬ 
lished in the region of Galatia proper (around Ancyra, modem 
Ankara) during his second such journey (Acts 16:6-8). Taking 
the Roman province as their point of reference, they call the 
first hypothesis the “South Galatian theory” and the second the 
“North Galatian theory.”* 

The choice of one or the other depends on the determination 
of how many times Paul visited the addressees of this epistle 
before writing to them. K he did so only once, then the South 
Galatian theory must be rejected because Acts reports that he 
did visit the cities of that area several times. On the other hand, 
if he sojourned among these “Galatians” more than once before 
writing to them, then the North Galatian theory is hardly plaus¬ 
ible. Acts makes no mention even of the evangelization of North 
Galatia and leaves little room in Paul’s schedule for several 
trips there that were inexplicably ignored or forgotten. 

The key text potentially leading to a resolution of the 

*Tliis article corresponds to the author’s introduction to his forthcoming 
Galatians: A Commentary, 

F. Bruce, Commentary on Galatians (NIGTC Grand Rapids 1961) 
is the most recent advocate of the former view (see 3-18, 43-56); H. D. Betz, 
Galatians: A Commentary on PauVs Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Her- 
meneia, Philadelphia 1979) of the latter (see 3-5). 
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problem is a highly controversial one in Gal 4:13. There the 
apostle reminds his addressees of the time when he evangelized 
them “to proteron.” Scholars draw different conclusions from 
this remark because the expression to proteron is ambiguous: it 
can mean either “the first time” as compared to subsequent 
occasions or simply “previously.” Those who opt for the former 
meaning usually cite it in support of the view that Paul made 
at least two visits to the churches of Galatia before writing this 
letter.^ Many even claim to base their conclusion primarily upon 
this adverb. But the fact that either meaning of to proteron is 
defensible in itself belies this claim and indicates they have actu¬ 
ally based their decision on other factors—presumably their own 
unsubstantiated presuppositions.® 

We believe it possible to find a solution more solidly based 
upon the text of Galatians by beginning with the less contro¬ 
versial euengelisamen (I evangelized/I proclaimed the gospel) 
in Gal 4:13. For Paul this verb means specifically “to announce 
the gospel to those who have not yet received it” (see Rom 
15:20 and 1 Cor 10:13-16; 1 Cor 9:18; Gal 1:8-9), and the 
book of Acts confirms that his usage is typical of the early 
church in general. 

The author of Acts is very careful to distinguish between 
two kinds of missionary activity: (a) proclaiming the gospel 
to those who have not yet heard it; and (b) exhorting the be¬ 
lievers of already established churches. The description of Paul’s 
first missionary journey presents an example of the former. 
There we read that the Gentiles of Pisidian Antioch “believed” 
when they heard the word of the Lord and became “disciples” 
(13:48, 52). Shortly thereafter Paul and his companions spoke 
in the synagogue at Iconium “in this manner so that a great 
company believed, both of Jews and of Greeks” (14:1). Then 
the missionaries proceeded to Lystra and Derbe “and there they 
were evangelizing” (14:7). Having “evangelized” Derbe and 

2So R. Bring, Commentary on Galatians (ET, Philadelphia 1961) 5; 
Bruce, 209; J. B. Lightfoot, Saint PauVs Epistle to the Galatians (London 
1900) 174; H. N, Ridderbos, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia 
(NICNT, Grand Rapids 1953) 166 n.2. 

^Ridderbos (166 n.6) and Lightfoot (174) provide telling examples of 
such a circular argument. See also Talbert, “Paul’s Visits to Jerusalem,” 
Novum Testamentum (= NT) 9 (1967) 32; and Tyson, “Paul’s Opponents 
in Galatia,” NT 10 (1968) 248. 
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having “made many disciples” there, they returned to Antioch 
(14:21). 

The presentation of the apostle’s return to these cities 
sounds quite different. The missionaries “returned to Lystra and 
to Iconium and to Antioch, strengthening the souls of the dis¬ 
ciples, exhorting them to remain in the faith, and saying that 
through many tribulations we must enter the kingdom of God” 
(14:21b-22). This was definitely not an “evangelizing” trip. 
Its goal was rather to “strengthen” those who were already 
believers by exhorting them to “remain in the faith” (see also 
in 16:5 the description of the following visit to the same com¬ 
munities). That the author of Acts deliberately maintained 
this distinction between evangelization and strengthening or 
exhortation is confirmed by the fact that he used the expression 
“to speak the word” only in reference to Perga on the way back 
(v.25). This synonym for “to evangelize” was appropriate in 
that case because nothing had been said about evangelical ac¬ 
tivity in Perga, apparently because it was the city where John 
Mark broke off and returned to Jerusalem (see 13:13-14). 

If, then, “I evangelized” in Gal 4:13 can only refer to a 
once for all activity in a given locality, then to proteron would 
seem unnecessary there whether it means “the first time” out of 
several or merely “previously.” But there it is in the sentence 
and it must have a function! We believe its use was dictated by 
the main thought of w. 13-14, the theme of friendship. Paul 
wanted to stress that the friendship between him and the Gala¬ 
tians went way back to his first encounter with them; it began 
long before they were lured into this relatively recent “friend¬ 
ship” with his opponents (see v.l7). In such a context to 
proteron serves to enhance the contrast between their old friend¬ 
ship with Paul and their new, untested one with his opponents. 

However, it is highly unlikely that Paul would have used 
this adverb unless there had been more than one encounter 
between him and the Galatians. Certain other factors render 
this conclusion inescapable. If the apostle had visited the Gala¬ 
tians only once, then the journey would have been his ori ginal 
mission to them. In that case, the remark “you are deserting the 
One who called you so quickly/so soon" of 1:6 would mean his 
opponents had begun their work immediately after his evangel- 
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ization trip.'* And then the consistent uses of the present tense 
in verbs referring to the activity of these opponents would 
signify that Galatians was written at nearly the same time. But 
this would render to proteron in 4:13 both logically and func¬ 
tionally superfluous and incomprehensible: logically, since the 
extremely short period between the Galatians’ evangelization 
and the writing of the letter would have rendered an adverb 
stressing the length of time between the two completely unwar¬ 
ranted; and functionally, since the Galatians’ friendship with 
Paul would have been practically concurrent with their “friend¬ 
ship” with his opponents. 

Therefore the remark in 1:6 (“you are deserting the One 
who called you so quickly”) presents a real difficulty for those 
who believe Paul made only one visit to Galatia prior to writing 
this epistle. Some commentators circumvent this problem by 
suggesting the expression is meant “rhetorically,” that it bears 
no chronological connotation but rather is intended solely to 
stress the irresponsible “rashness” of the Galatians’ decision.® 
This is plainly a forced solution, necessitated only by the assump¬ 
tion that “so quickly” must refer to the time elapsed between 
the Galatians’ reception of the gospel and the arrival among 
them of Paul’s opponents. A closer examination of the text in 
question will reveal that such an assumption is both unnecessary 
and incorrect. 

We will begin by pointing out that the “so quickly” of 1:6 
does indeed refer to the time elapsed between the writing of 
Galatians and an immediately prior visit to Galatia by Paul. 
This is clear from its immediate context, the paragraph consist¬ 
ing of vv.6-9: 

I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting Him 
who called you in the grace of Christ and are turning 
to a different gospel (v.6). Not that there is another 
gospel, but there are some who are troubling you and 
who want to pervert the gospel of Christ (v.7). But 
even if we or an angel from heaven should proclaim to 
you a gospel contrary to that which we proclaimed to 
you, let him be accursed (v.8 ). As we have said before, 

■*See Betz, 48; Bruce, 80; Lightfoot, 75; Ridderbos, 46-7. 

5H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (KEK, Gottingen 1971) 36. 
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SO now I say again: if anyone is preaching to you a 
gospel contrary to that which you have received, let 
him be accursed (v.9). 

This is one passage united around a single thought. Paul’s main 
message here is the curse of vv.8-9, for which vv.6-7 serve as 
a kind of introduction.® More precisely, the main message is 
the curse of v.9, as evidenced by the emphatic “I say again” 
following the emphatic “we have said before.” It is this last 
phrase that ties the whole passage to the immediate past. 

In order to determine precisely what is meant by the past 
perfect proeirekamen (“we have said before”), one must begin 
by noting that Paul does seem to differentiate between the 
aorist and the perfect in his use of the verb lego (to say) and its 
cognate prolego (to say beforehand). In both of the two places 
where he uses the aorist form (Gal 5:21; 1 Thess 4:6), it 
apparently refers to things said during his original evangelization 
of those he is writing to, not to remarks made sometime in the 
more immediate past (whether during a subsequent personal 
visit or earlier in the epistle).'^ The perfect, on the other hand, 
does refer to the immediate past: 

1) 2 Cor 13:2 offers the clearest example: proeireka (I 
have said before) introduces something Paul said to the Corin¬ 
thians previously while “present” during a “second” visit (as 
compared to an imminent third one; see v.l), something which 
he is saying again “now” though “absent.”® 

2) That proeireka (I have said before) in 2 Cor 7:3 refers 
to 6:11-13 of the same letter can be deduced from the contents 
of the two passages.® 

3) Rom 9:29 furnishes the last example. Although proeire- 
ken (he has said before) there is usually translated “prophesied” 

®See Betz, 52; Bruce, 83; D. Guthrie, Galatians (NCB, London 1973) 
63; Ridderbos, 49; Schlier, 39. 

^Note that both appear in the parenetical sections of epistles addressed 
to Gentile churches Paul founded, both refer to the practices of the “Gentiles,” 
and both are introduced with kathos (as). See Betz, 284; Guthrie, 138; Rid¬ 
derbos, 206. 

®See R. Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians (Minneapolis, 
1985) 241. 

^See Bultmann, 178. 
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or “predicted,”^® such a translation does not fit the context. In 
chs. 9-11 this word is primarily used as one of two main ways 
to introduce scriptural quotations: (a) whenever there is no 
mention of an author, the quotation is introduced with “it is/ 
was/has been written”;^ and (b) whenever the name of an 
author is mentioned (even if it is God as in 9:25 or Scripture 
as in 10:11), it appears as the subject of legei (he/she/it says).** 
Rom 9:29 clearly fits the second pattern insofar as “Isaiah has 
said before” is a form of “Isaiah says.” As for the fact that 
proeireken (has said before) is an unusual form, we are con¬ 
vinced that Paul chose it because he is quoting out of sequence. 
His interest in maintaining proper sequence when quoting from 
scripture is shown by 10:20-21 where he presents two passages 
from Isaiah in the same order in which they appear in that Old 
Testament book (first 65:1, then 65:2). But the two quotations 
in Rom 9:27-29 are out of order: vv.27-28 quote Is 10:22-23, 
while V.29 quotes Is 1:10. Hence, Paul’s quotation formula 
there means “in the book of Isaiah the following quotation actu¬ 
ally is found before the one I just quoted.” 

The first of these three examples represents the closest 
parallel to Gal 1:9 (note especially the equivalent adverbs nyn 
in 2 Corinthians and arti in Galatians, both of which mean 
“now”). That being the case, Paul must have issued the curse 
introduced by “we have said” and “I say again” in Gal 1:8-9 
while present among the Galatian Christians in the relatively 
recent past. 

Since, then, “so quickly” in 1:6 is directly linked to 1:8-9 
as part of the same passage, it must refer to the surprisingly 
short time between Paul’s issuance of this curse during his last 
visit to Galatia and his writing of Galatians. And in that case 
one cannot dismiss this temporal adverb as a rhetorical device 
devoid of temporal meaning in order to resolve the problems 
created by the assumption that Paul’s last visit to Galatia took 
place when he evangelized the area. 

Therefore Paul made at least one “strengthening” trip to 

lOSo RSV; C. K. Barrett, The Epistle to the Romans (London, 1957) 
184; E. Kasemann, Commentary on Romans (Grand Rapids, 1980) 272. 

iiQnce with ^pp£0Ti (was said) in 9:12. 

i20nce the verb is Kpd^ei (cries/shouts; 9:27); <3:TtOToX[i6c (dares to 
say) occurs in conjunction with (says) in 10:20. 
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Galatia, and during the most recent one he had to deal with a 
controversy which caused him to issue a curse against all who 
would proclaim a “different gospel.” No doubt the matter was 
settled temporarily—certainly he would not have left unless he 
felt certain that aU serious threats to the success of his gospel in 
the Galatian communities had been neutralized. But then shortly 
after his departure, news reached him that the Galatians were 
again swayed by the preachers of a “different gospel.” That 
provoked him to write this epistle and express his “astonish¬ 
ment” that they could abandon the gospel he brought them “so 
quickly” after he left them.*® 

We can now move to the question of precisely who Paul’s 
addressees were. Acts does report that Paul visited “Phrygia and 
the Galatian region” twice (16:6 and 18:23), but tWs is of 
little help unless: (a) the expression “Galatian region” in Acts 
has the same meaning as “Galatia” in Paul’s epistle; and (b) it 
is possible to determine the precise meaning of the geographical 
reference in Acts. As for the first of these two issues, certain 
striking similarities between the text of Acts and that of Gala¬ 
tians strongly suggest that the two authors used the word 
“Galatia” to refer to the same area. 

The quotation recorded in Gal 1:23 (“He who once perse¬ 
cuted us is now preaching the faith he once ravaged”) seems 
to have come from a source known also to the author of Acts.“ 
The only other New Testament occurrence of the verb portheo 
(to ravage) is in Acts 9:21, there too on the lips of those who 
have heard about a radical change in Paul’s attitude toward 
Christians. Moreover, the saying quoted in Gal 1:23 contains 
an oddity in that pistis (faith) serves simultaneously as the 
direct object of portheo (to ravage) and euangelizomai (to 
proclaim the gospel). It must then bear two meanings at once, 
both of them unusual: the Christian community on the one 
hand, and the gospel message on the other.*® This cannot be 

i^The Corinthian situation is a parallel: things seem to have flared up 
there vt^henever the apostle was away. 

^^That V.23 does include a traditional saying can be deduced from the 
use of “us*’ instead of “them” after “the one who persecutes” in a statement 
introduced by 6ti (that). 

i5£6ayy£\[^o^ai (to evangelize) normally takes as direct object a divine 
message or its realization (such as word, gospel, Jesus Christ, promise, peace. 
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explained except on the basis of the word usage of the early 
church as reflected in the text of Acts. In Acts 6:7 “the word of 
God,” “the disciples,” and “faith” appear to be synonyms, and 
similar combinations occur in 9:31 and 19:20. In this way 
both Gal 1:23 and Acts effectively equate the preached Word of 
God with its result, the Christian community. 

After his call (Gal l:13ff.), Paul journeyed to Arabia 
and then “again returned to Damascus” (v.l7). Although there 
is no other mention of Damascus in Galatians, we can infer from 
such a remark that before his departure for Arabia he had been 
there. And since the main purpose of the passage in which it 
occurs (1:11-2:10) is to prove the validity of his apostleship, 
we can also infer that this first stay in Damascus took place 
after his call. Acts corroborates these conclusions by reporting 
no less than three times (chs. 9, 22, 26) that his call took place 
in the vicinity of Damascus. 

In Gal 1:11-12 the apostle alludes to a “revelation of Jesus 
Christ” he has experienced: “. . . the gospel which was preached 
by me is not according to man. For I did not receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came through a revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” Since he has just presented Jesus Christ as the 
agent of his apostleship (1:1), and since the whole point of the 
passage is to discuss the origin of his gospel, the logical conclus- 
sion is that Paul means Jesus Christ revealed the gospel to him. 
Yet just a few verses later he says this same event happened 
because God decided “to reveal his Son in me” (vv.l5-16).‘® 
He surprises the reader by asserting not only that the revelation 
he received was God’s act of revealing “His Son” (rather than 
Jesus Christ’s act of revealing the gospel) but also that the 
resulting commission was to preach Him” (rather than “the 
gospel”) among the Gentiles. Strangely enou^, the only place 
where the title “Son of God” occurs in Acts is in 9:20—as part 

etc.), and the context shows that itopO^co (to ravage) refers to what Paul 
was doing to Christians. TtioTiq (faith), on the other hand, normally refers 
to a person’s belief and trust in God. Each of the meanings attached to Tiioxi^ 
in V.23 is then itself an irregularity, and their simultaneous use is even more 
so. 

i®The fact that ydp (for) appears at the beginning of w. 13-17 and does 
not occur again in them indicates that they constitute a single passage func¬ 
tioning as an explanation for vv. 11-12. See further Betz (16-18, 58ff.) as well 
as our comments on those verses. 
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of the same passage describing Paul’s stay in Damascus which 
contains a quotation (in v.21) remarkably similar to the one 
cited in Gal 1:23. 

In Gal 1:16 the negation of the verb after eutheos (imme¬ 
diately) creates a sentence which sounds as odd in Greek as it 
does in English (“. . . immediately I did not confer with flesh 
and blood . . The translators of the Revised Standard Ver¬ 
sion found it so incomprehensible that they actually dropped 
the word “immediately” altogether! However, neither this ad¬ 
verb nor its cognate euthus is found anywhere else in the 
Pauline writings, so there must be a good reason why Paul used 
it here. Indeed, the adverb hote (when) appears in a position 
of emphasis at the beginning of the principal clause in the sen¬ 
tence covering w. 15-17, so timing is critical to this line of argu¬ 
ment. We believe the puzzle can be solved only by concluding 
that the word “immediately” logically applies to the positive 
statement “I went away to Arabia” although the latter is sepa¬ 
rated from the former by several intervening phrases. 

Paul’s purpose in w. 15-17 is to prove the divine origin of 
his apostolic authority by ruling out the possibility of a human 
origin. Hence, he insists that after his call he did not consult 
with any human authorities regarding his gospel, not even the 
apostles in Jerusalem. Yet the fact that he did go to Arabia is 
the compelling proof that he did not go to Jerusalem. So the 
departure for Arabia is actually the main subject of the sentence, 
while the author’s main intention in writing it is to say that he 
did not go to Jerusalem. That explains the strange sentence 
construction: the weight of the main intention in the apostle’s 
mind is so overwhelming that to emphasize it he has deliberately 
used the indicative in the first part of the sentence instead of 
participles. In other words, instead of writing, “immediately, 
without consulting flesh and blood or going up to Jerusalem . . . 
I went away to Arabia,” he has written what we find in Gala¬ 
tians in order to stress the fact that he did not go to Jerusalem. 

Turning to Acts, only one of all the occurrences there of 
eutheos (immediately; 9:18,20,34; 10:16; 12:10; 16:10; 17:10, 
14; 21:30; 22:29) is not self-explanatory. That one is in 9:20 
—once again, as part of the same passage mentioned above 
which speaks about Paul’s activities ^ter his conversion: 
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[After Paul’s baptism] he was with the disciples in 
Damascus for several days, and immediately (eutheos) 
in the synagogue he proclaimed Jesus, saying that He 
was the Son of God. And all who heard were amazed 
and said, “Is not this the man who wreaked havoc 
(porthesas) in Jerusalem among those who called on 
this name? And he has come here for this purpose, to 
bring them bound before the chief priests.” But Saul 
increased all the more in strength and confounded the 
Jews who lived in Damascus by proving that Jesus was 
the Christ (vv.l9b-22). 

Considered in itself—completely without reference to Galatians 
—this paragraph contains three unusual features: 

1) The verb portheo (to wreak havoc/to ravage) occurs 
nowhere else in Acts. 

2) The title “Son of God” occurs nowhere else in Acts. 
Besides that, the statement containing it is out of step with the 
otherwise directly parallel one two verses later in which the title 
given Jesus is “Christ.” 

3) The use of the adverb eutheos (immediately) is quite 
unexpected and awkward after the mention of a stay with the 
disciples for several days. 

As we have pointed out, each of these features has a parallel 
in Galatians. Considered in conjunction with Gal 1:23, the first 
one serves as clear evidence that some kind of literary connec¬ 
tion exists between Acts and Galatians. Considered in conjunc¬ 
tion with Gal 1:16, the second two not only confirm that but 
also point to the nature of the connection: Galatians must have 
served as a source for the author of Acts. The expression “Son 
of God” is at the heart of Paul’s gospel, but it occurs only here 
in Acts. Likewise, eutheos (immediately) is the cornerstone of 
Paul’s argument in Galatians, yet it is out of place in Acts.” 

*Tn this regard we would like to quote the interesting insight of K. Lake 
in Foakes, Jackson, and Lake, The Acts of the Apostles, (Grand Rapids, 
1979) 5:238-9: “I have never felt quite so certain as both Mr. Emmet and 
Professor Windisch were . . . that Luke knew nothing about the Pauline 
epistles. Admittedly he made little or no use of them; but it would be an 
extraordinary thing that anyone who so clearly was either a member of the 
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Other data lead to the same conclusion. In Acts 15:41 the 
report of Paul’s move to Syria and Cilicia describes that region 
with an expression uncharacteristic of Acts but word for word 
identical to that used in Gal 1:21.*® Acts, which systematically 
has only one definite article before a series of names of geo¬ 
graphical regions (1:8; 8:1; 9:31; 15:3,23; 16:6; 18:23; 
27:4), has ten Syrian kai ten Kilikian (the Syria and the Cilicia) 
in 15:41. Moreover, that trip was undertaken to “strengthen 
the churches” of the area, but nowhere in Acts is the evangel¬ 
ization of Cilicia mentioned. Where could such information have 
come from? As it is, the remark in 15:41 “fits” neither in the 
immediate context nor in that of the whole of Acts; indeed, it 
looks like a meteorite that landed there from “another world”! 
In a sense it is and it did, for this “other world” is none other 
than Paul’s epistle to the Galatians. 

If, then, the author of Acts was indeed acquainted with 
Galatians, there is good reason to believe that his reports of 
Paul’s travels through the “Galatian region” (16:6 and 18:23) 
refer to the same area Paul himself means by the name “Galatia” 
in his epistle (1:2). Now, scholars have long assumed that the 
former expression designates Galatia proper rather than the 
Roman province of Galatia, and most New Testament maps and 
atlases have endorsed this premise, but is it really so? 

To find an answer to that question we will begin by in¬ 
vestigating the sense of dierkhomai in Acts, the verb used in 
16:6 and 18:23 and which is usually translated “to pass 
through.” A close examination of the text of Acts will show that 
its author systematically uses this verb to refer either to a mis- 

Pauline circle, or had access to its traditions, should have been ignorant of 
letters which were well known both in Rome and Antioch so soon after 
Acts was written. It seems to me not impossible that he knew the Epistles, 
and perhaps even thought that Christians were gaining a wrong impression 
of the work done by Paul, who was so unfairly represented by letters written 
controversially and for special purposes. Is it an accident that he describes 
Paul’s first dealings with the Romans, the Corinthians, the Ephesians, and the 
Thessalonians?” We believe one should go beyond his reticence and acknowl¬ 
edge that if Galatians was used by the author of Acts, then the other epistles 
as well may have been so used (including Philippians, which Lake omits from 
his list for some inexplicable reason). 

^®The particular trip referred to in Gal 1:21, however, corresponds rather 
to the one mentioned in Acts 9:30 (Tarsus is in Cilicia), 
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sionary journey which entailed not only passing through but 
also sojourning in the cities, or to a pastoral visit to the already 
established Christian communities of the areas mentioned (8:4, 
40; 9:32,38; 10:38; 11:19; 13:6,14; 14:24; 15:3,41; 18:27; 
19:21; 20:2,25).'® The idea of just “traversing a region/pass¬ 
ing through a crowd/(time’s) passing by” is rendered in Acts 
with parerkhomai (16:8; 24:7; 27:9). 

Furthermore, wherever dierkhomai refers to evangelization 
rather than “strengthening” trips, they are explicitly qualified 
as such (8:4,40; 11:19; 13:5-6; 20:25). Since, then, there is 
no reason to consider dierkhomai in 16:6 and 18:23 as an excep¬ 
tion, these statements ought to be taken as referring to “pastoral 
visitations.” And if they do, then both trips must have taken 
place in areas already evangelized. Applying this principle to 
16:6, we can only conclude that this verse refers not to Galatia 
proper but rather to the already evangelized cities of the 
Roman province of Galatia—Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. Phrygia was mentioned along with “Galatian region” 
because it included at least Pisidian Antioch out of these four. 

The expression Galatiken khoran (Galatian region) must 
be understood against the background of the use of khora in 
Acts. This word basically refers to the land as opposed to the 
sea (27:27) but generally refers more specifically to a par¬ 
ticular piece of land. Whenever it bears the latter meaning, it 
designates the land of a certain people (10:29; 12:20) or of a 
given area (8:1; 13:49; 26:20). Considering the alternatives, 
the expression “Galatian region” may in itself provide a clear 
reference to Southern Galatia: (a) ten Galatian {the Galatia) 
could have meant Galatia proper, especially in conjunction with 
Phrygia, which was not a Roman province; (b) ten ton Galaton 
khoran (the region of the Galatians) could have referred to the 
region of the Galatians as a people and thereby also to Galatia 
proper; and (c) Galatian (Galatia) could have pointed to the 

i*6ieX.0eIv (to go through) in 9:38 is to be taken in the same sense as 
6ispx6jrevov (going through) of v.32 since both refer to the same journey 
&idt TtdvTcov (through all the places). In 10:38 the remark is about Jesus’ 
ministry. And in 13:6 &i£\66vte^ (having gone through) refers to a trip 
between Salamis and Paphos, both of which were cities where the apostles 
did evangelize previously. The only exception is 12:10. Acts 17:23 is not an 
exception because dvaOecopuv (examining) implies something more than 
just passing through. 
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Roman province in its totality (i.e., not only the already evangel¬ 
ized parts of it). Therefore we beheve Galatiken khoran (Gala¬ 
tian region) was actually intended to mean, in conjunction with 
“Phrygia,” the area already covered by Paul.^® 

At this point it is necessary to deal with one argument 
sometimes adduced against the South Galatian hypothesis. It is 
said that Paul could not have addressed the inhabitants of 
Pisidia and Lycaonia as “Galatians” (3:1) because they would 
have taken such an appellation as an insult. To begin with, this 
is definitely too subjective an argument, impossible to prove or 
disprove. In addition, the fact that the epistle is explicitly ad¬ 
dressed “to the churches of Galatia”—i.e., to many communities 
at the same time—shows that it was intended from the begin¬ 
ning to be a circular letter for which Paul had to find an all- 
encompassing term to address its recipients. In those days one 
did not simply type a form letter into a computer and have it 
print out multiple copies, each with a personalized salutation. 
A “circular” was rather a single letter meant to be read in 
many places by many people, each person passing the same 
letter on to the next. Hand-written copies could on occasion be 
made, but the urgency of the matter discussed in Galatians 
would not have allowed the time required for that. This is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Paul wrote at least the last part of the 
letter—if not all of it—with his own hand (6:11).®‘ 

2®Tlie fact that the phrase "they went throng Phrygia and the Galatian 
region” (16:6) occurs at the end of a passage describing a visit to the South 
Galatian cities is not in itself proof that another area is intended. This is 
confirmed by 14:24 where “having gone through Pisidia” concludes a passage 
concerning a visit to Pisidian Antioch. The fact that 16:6 represents a similar 
case is shown by the expression "as they were going throu^ the cities” in 
V.4, after which “they went through” simply means “they completed their 
journey.” 

2iLet us tie up one more loose end here. “Phrygia” is used in 16:6 and 
18:23 alongside “Galatian region” because on the one hand it included Pisidian 
Antioch, and on the other it formed the geographical link between the Roman 
provinces of Galatia and Asia. The usual reading of 16:6 as one long sentence 
would mean that Paul and his companions "went through Phrygia and the 
Galatian region” because they were forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak 
the word in Asia. But this hardly makes sense, for the province of Asia lies 
beyond Phrygia and the Galatian region. A better approach is to remember 
that the aorist participle usually precedes the indicative, and then divide 
vv.6-7 accordingly. V.6a would then be a full sentence recapitulating the 
preceding one and preparing for the following one: “They went through 
Phrygia and the Galatian region.” And vv.6b-7 would simply and clearly 
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Having established the identity of Paul’s addressees and the 
fact that he visited them at least twice, we need to deal with 
just one more issue before going on to discuss his reason for 
writing this epistle: does the Jerusalem council reported in Acts 
15 bear any direct relationship to the Galatian controversy? 
There are several indications that it does; 

1) The synodal letter which resulted from that meeting 
was addressed “to the brethren who are of the Gentiles in An¬ 
tioch and Syria and Cilicia” (15:23). This includes the area 
of South Galatia to which Galatians is addressed. 

2) On the basis of that letter, the Jerusalemite prophets 
Judas and Silas “exhorted and strengthened” the brethren (15: 
32-33). These two verbs “to exhort” and “to strengthen” also 
appear together in 14:22 in reference to the churches in Lystra, 
Derbe, and Pisidian Antioch (v.21)—the South Galatian cities.®* 
The verb “to strengthen” occurs in only two other places, both 
of which refer to the South Galatia area; (a) it describes what 
Paul and Silas did on their trip through “Syria and Cilicia” in 
15:41 (the same verse which contains evidence of a literary 
dependence on Gal 1:21); and (b) in 18:23 it occurs along¬ 
side one of the two references to “the Galatian region and 
Phrygia.” 

3) In Gal 2:5 Paul reminds his addressees that what he 
did at the meeting in Jerusalem, he did “in order that the truth 

mean that since they were forbidden from doing what would have been the 
natural outcome of v.6a (i.e., proceeding to Asia; see 18:23 followed by 
19:1), they moved along die border of Mysia instead: “Being prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia, they proceeded along Mysia 
and were trying to go to Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them 
[to go there].” 

22A1so noteworthy is the fact that these verbs occur there in conjunction 
with the expression f\ ttlotic; (the faith), which is found elsewhere in Acts 
only in the following contexts: (a) in a remark that Jewish Christians were 
becoming obedient to “the faith” (6:7); (b) in Peter’s remark at the Jeru¬ 
salem council that God “through the faith cleansed [the Gentiles’] hearts” 
(15:9); (c) in the description of Paul’s first mission which covered Southern 
Galatia (13:8); and (d) in a reference to the “strengthening” of the South 
Galatian churches (16:5). This last verse seems intended to link the situation 
of Christian Gentiles converted by Paul to that of Jewish Christians not only 
through the use of the absolute Tp 'niatsi (the faith) which it shares with 
6:7, but also through the expression “increasing in number” which is similar 
to the phrase “the number of disciples was increasing” in 6:7. 
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of the gospel might be preserved for you.” Every other inter¬ 
preter we have read understands this remark as a rhetorical 
device on Paul’s part with which he is trying to impress on the 
Galatians that ultimately the struggle he undertook in Jerusalem 
was for their sake. This is another case of a forced interpretation 
necessitated by a presupposition which cannot be substantiated. 
The common assumption is that the “Galatian controversy” had 
no relation whatsoever to Paul’s meeting with the Jerusalemite 
authorities. Yet at face value Gal 2:5 simply means that the 
struggle at Jerusalem did take place specifically for the sake 
of the Galatians. And only that meaning can explain the uni¬ 
quely severe tone of this epistle, unique even in comparison 
with the Corinthian correspondence. Paul had good reason to 
be “astonished” (1:6) precisely because the Galatians were 
deserting his gospel “so soon” after he had gone to all that 
trouble in Jerusalem specifically for their sake. 

All of the evidence points in one direction: the Jerusalem 
meeting reported in Acts 15 not only rendered a decision that 
affected the Pauline churches in S 5 rria, Cilicia, and South Gala¬ 
tia, but also was itself triggered by a controversy in those 
churches.^® In Gal 2:1-10 we have Paul’s own account of the 
same event.®^ 

At this point let us reconstruct the events leading up to the 
writing of Galatians. Upon his call to apostleship, Paul proceeded 
immediately to proclaim the gospel first in Damascus, then in 
Arabia, and then again in Damascus. Three years after his call 
he encountered mainly Peter, but also James, during a trip to 
Jerusalem undertaken in order to meet the former. After that 
he went to his home town and proceeded to evangelize Cilicia 

2*rhe remark “I went up according to a revelation” in Gal 2:2 does not 
create a difficulty for this conclusion. It is an interjection intended to empha¬ 
size the fact that Paul undertook the journey to Jerusalem as an apostle, as 
one going freely and as an equal, and not as one summoned by higher authori¬ 
ties in Jerusalem. On the contrary, Paul says, his authority comes directly 
from God just as theirs does. 

2*With Betz, 85; P. Bonnard, L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Galates, 2nd. 
ed. (CNT, Neuchatel and Paris 1972) 47-8; H. Lietzmann, An die Galater, 
4th. ed. (HNT, Tubingen 1971) 91f; F. Mussner, Der Galaterbrief (TKNT, 
Freiburg 1974) 131-2; H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte (HNT, Tubin¬ 
gen 1972) 91, 95; E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary, 
14th. ed. (ET, Philadelphia 1971) 462-8; S. G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the 
Gentile Mission in Luke-Acts (Cambridge, 1973). 
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and the adjacent parts of Northern Syria until he was invited 
to join in the effort started in Syrian Antioch. From there he 
and Barnabas launched a daring mission beyond the immediate 
surroundings into Cyprus, Pamphylia, and Southern Galatia. 

Then the Jews began to attack certain aspects of the gospel 
preached by the two missionaries. The outcome was a fierce 
debate that brought about the famous gathering at Jerusalem 
fourteen years after Paul’s call. It resulted in a decision on the 
basis of which the Antiochene leaders (Paul and his associates) 
could “strengthen” their people, mainly those from among the 
Gentiles. 

Some time thereafter the incident at Antioch (Gal 2:11-14) 
put a wedge in the relationship between Paul and Barnabas.^ 
Basing his uncompromising stand firmly on the Jerusalem agree¬ 
ment, the apostle to the Gentiles proceeded without his former 
companion to “strengthen” the churches of South Galatia before 
pushing on to new shores for the gospel. In the process he was 
followed by his old nemesis, the “opponents,” who would con¬ 
tinue to trail him even to the far city of Corinth. 

In spite of all this, he kept his promise to “remember the 
poor,” and at the end of his “second” journey he went up to 
Jerusalem to carry the offerings gathered in the Gentile churches. 
Actually, the way the “second” and “third” journeys are so 
tightly linked in Acts (see 18:22-23) is a clear sign that the 
break between them is more apparent than real. It is not that 
Paul went up to Jerusalem at the end of his “second” journey, 
but rather his trip to Jerusalem constituted a kind of intermezzo 
to his deutero-trito journey. 

Meanwhile, his opponents had renewed their agitation in 
the churches of the South Galatian cities and were in need of 
more guidance from their founding apostle. Whether he decided 
while at Jerusalem to visit his Galatian churches on the way to 
Ephesus and sojourned in Antioch on the way there, or while 
at Antioch he heard of the opponents’ activities in those 
churches, the fact remains that they were indeed active there. 
(Evidence for this is the otherwise unwarranted use of “strength- 

25This is probably the principal reason why they parted ways. The author 
of Acts tries to “smooth out the rough edges” in the life of the early church, 
and he has used a less important reason (the person of John Mark) to explain 
the rift. 
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ening” in Acts 18:23, which suggests those believers needed to 
be strengthened again regarding the issue discussed at the Jeru¬ 
salem synod, even though Paul had already done so at the begin¬ 
ning of his “second” journey.) 

Having strengthened the brethren in Galatia and having 
made sure that matters were straightened out there, Paul pro¬ 
ceeded to Ephesus. But upon his arrival there (ca. 54 A.D.), 
news reached him that they were again—and so soon!—vacillating 
with regard to his gospel. That put him on the spot and forced 
him to write in his own hand (6:11) this uniquely fiery letter 
using every possible means to convince them not to let them¬ 
selves be “bewitched” (3:1). But what happened after his de¬ 
parture? What was the opponents’ new point of attack and why 
was it so effective? 

Any attempt to find an answer to the question of why 
Galatians was written must begin with the passage 1:6-10, 
which directly addresses the actual situation in the Galatian 
churches. Let us carefully reexamine vv.8-9 in particular: 

But even if we or an angel from heaven should pro¬ 
claim to you a gospel contrary to that which we pro¬ 
claimed to you, let him be accursed (v.8). As we have 
said before, so now I say again: if anyone is preach¬ 
ing to you a gospel contrary to that which you have 
received, let him be accursed (v.9). 

V.9 should have been sufficient to express Paul’s reaction to 
the opponents’ renewed assault; indeed, he is repeating there a 
curse he already issued while in Galatia. Why then the addition 
of V.8, which rephrases that curse in such a way as to make it 
apply to two purely hypothetical cases? At first glance one 
might assume that v.8 functions as an enhancement to v.9, 
emphasizing that the curse is absolutely irrevocable because, if 
need be, it would even hit a divine messenger!^® A closer look, 
however, will reveal that the stress is actually on the “we.” Most 
commentators believe this word is simply paralleled to “an 
angel from heaven” in order to suggest that the curse applies to 
any kind of messenger. But in that case its use would be both 

26 Note that both verbs EuayysXi^ETai (he evangelizes) and goTo (let 
him be) are in the third person singular and so refer back to “angel.” 
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superfluous and inexplicably awkward since: (a) the idea that 
V.8 enhances v.9 is suggested by the mention of the divine 
messenger, so the inclusion also of human messengers adds 
nothing to the argument; and (b) the whole grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the curse in v.8 applies to “angel” and not to “we.”^' 
Other scholars believe “we” refers not only to Paul and his co¬ 
workers but also to persons present at the earlier occasion when 
he originally issued the curse of v.9. But this is too far-fetched. 
In either case, why would Paul include himself? Whatever com¬ 
mentators say about this being a case of rhetorical hyperbole is 
unconvincing, especially when one considers that the main pur¬ 
pose of this letter is to defend unequivocally Paul’s apostleship 
and his gospel. V.8 as it stands can well mean that he could be 
wrong, whereas the whole thesis of Galatians is that in no way, 
shape or form is he wrong! 

There is but one satisfactory answer to this dilemma: at 
the time of writing, Paul must stand accused by his opponents 
of preaching on given occasions precisely what he is now ada¬ 
mantly refusing even to consider. The nature of that accusation 
can be inferred from the text of Gal 5:1-12, a passage which is 
inserted between Paul’s theological apologia (1:11-4:31) and 
his section of exhortation (5:13-6:10). This passage is parallel 
to 1:6-10 in that it constitutes the only other section of Gala¬ 
tians dealing with the actual situation in Galatia (the opponents’ 
and the Galatians’ behavior) as well as his harsh reaction to it. 

That the two are closely related and speak of the same 
situation is shown by the following: 

1) They are the only places in the entire epistle where 
second person plural indicative present verbs are combined with 
present active participles referring to the opponents. 

2) Both contain an emphatic warning by Paul about dire 
consequences if the Galatians proceed on their present course 
of action (1:9 and 5:2; see also 5:3). 

3) The vocabulary used in the two is similar in many 
ways: (a) both refer to God as “the one who calls” (1:6 and 
5:8);®* (b) both use “grace” to describe the nature of the 

27See note 26. 

28The other instance of xaX^co (to call) in reference to the Galatians 
is found in the immediately related 5:13. 
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Galatians’ call (1:6; 5:4, and nowhere else); (c) both refer 
to the opponents’ activity with the verb tarasso (to trouble), a 
verb which occurs nowhere else in the entire Pauline corpus; 
(d) both times tarasso is in the form of an active present parti¬ 
ciple followed by “you” as the direct object; (e) the two pass¬ 
ages use the nearly synonymous words anathema (anathema/ 
curse; 1:8, 9) and krima (judgment; 5:10) to describe the 
penalty the “troublers” will suffer; (f) both contain the verb 
peitho (to convince/persuade), a word which appears only in 
1:10, 5:7, and 5:10; (g) Paul’s use of peitho with himself as 
the subject in 1:10 and 5:10 is unique in the entire Pauline 
corpus; and (h) there is a clear correspondence between ei tis 
(if anyone) in 1:9 and hostis ean ei (whoever he is) in 5:10, 
as well as between ei me tines (except that some) in 1:7 and 
hostis ean ei in 5:10. 

The importance of this parallel passage is that in 5:11 the 
apostle clearly identifies the accusation against him when 
he asks, “if I, brethren, am still proclaiming circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted?” This is the immediate reason why 
Galatians was written. The opponents had accused Paul himself 
of preaching circumcision, and some of the Galatians were be¬ 
ginning to believe the accusation, so Paul had to meet it head- 
on. This explains why he included the otherwise puzzling “even 
ilwe .. . proclaim another gospel” right at the letter’s beginning 
inl:8. 

It also explains the otherwise enigmatic question, “Am I 
now seeking to please men?” of 1:10. One no longer need 
struggle to find its place in Paul’s argument, for its link to what 
precedes it becomes obvious. The apostle’s alleged inconsistency 
was presented as being dictated by his will to please men: in 
spite of his apparently adamant stand against the necessity of 
circumcision, said the opponents, it is known that he actually 
has required it from some people. This was their “last shot” 
against him. If they could not out-maneuver him in theological 
debate, they could at least attack him as inconsistent, as a man 
of double standard, a man-pleaser seeking his own personal 
glory as the champion of God’s gospel. Hence, in his reply to 
their latest deception, Paul not only reaffirmed the validity of the 
curse he had already issued (1:9) but also applied it uncondi- 
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tionally even to himself in case the accusation were true (v.8). 
“And now,” he says, “do I still sound like someone who wants 
to please men or rather as someone whose sole intent is to please 
God?” (v. 10) 

Regarding this alleged double standard of Paul’s, one must 
admit that if the Galatians were “so quickly” swayed after he 
visited them and pronounced the curse quoted in 1:9, then the 
opponents must have presented them seemingly compelling 
evidence. We are convinced that they appealed to Paul’s decision 
to have Timothy circumcised (Acts 16:1-3), a fact which was 
certainly well known among the Galatian churches. Only such 
an argument could have produced such a quick turnabout among 
the members of those churches. 

A digression is in order here to discuss Paul’s reason for 
circumcising Timothy, especially since he did it after having 
fought against circumcising Titus in Jerusalem (Gal 2:1-3). 
The solution is to be found by applying the principle that Gala¬ 
tians was known to the author of Acts and was used by him in 
his presentation of Paul’s activity among the Galatian churches. 
He would certainly have omitted the passage 16:1-3 if he too 
actually thought the deed portrayed therein contradictory to 
the main thrust of the immediately preceding section asserting 
that circumcision was unnecessary for Gentiles (15:1-35). This 
is all the more apparent when one takes into consideration the 
fact that this last position was at the heart of the message of 
Acts (the typically “Lukan” passage 10:1-11:18 even makes 
Peter out to be the early champion of this specifically Pauline 
stand). Moreover, the story of Timothy’s circumcision seems 
out of place; it neither introduces nor even fits with the imme¬ 
diately following text which obviously refers back to the account 
of the Jerusalem council in 15:1-35. The only plausible way to 
explain its presence, then, is to conclude that it was added actu¬ 
ally to refute Paul’s opponents’ accusation that his stand against 
the necessity of circumcision for Gentiles stemmed from a de¬ 
sire to “make things easier” for them. 

This was how some Jewish Christians, not to mention non¬ 
believing Jews, wanted to portray Paul—as one who was merely 
employing an “easy way out” to allure the Gentiles and thereby 
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make a name for himself. It was to this that they attributed his 
great success among those Gentiles, for circumcision was one of 
the main obstacles to the spread of Judaism.^* Paul’s decision to 
have Timothy circumcised proved the falsehood of that accusa¬ 
tion and that is why the author of Acts reported it. Because 
Timothy was not a Gentile (his mother was Jewish), this act in 
no way contradicted Paul’s basic stand regarding circumcision. 
On the contrary, it effectively defused his opponents’ argument 
by proving that his interest was certainly not in making things 
“easier” for people. Hence, when Acts says he took this action 
“because of the Jews” (16:3), it does not mean “out of fear 
of them,” but rather “for the sake of (convincing) them (of his 
stand).” 


We will conclude with one last note. The passages 
dealing with the opponents’ activity (Gal 1:6-10 and 5:1-12) 
are also connected to the one deahng with the meeting in Jeru¬ 
salem (2:1-14). “The truth” (unqualified) which the Galatians 
are now being hindered from “obeying” (5:7) cannot be other 
than “the truth of the gospel” for which Paul fought in Jeru¬ 
salem (2:5 and 14).®® The connection is further evidenced by 
the fact that in ch, 2 this “truth of the gospel” is in parallel with 
“the freedom we have in Christ Jesus” (2:4)—and the notion 
of freedom granted by Christ is found again only in 5:1, We 
see then, from a different perspective than the one discussed 
earlier, that the “Galatian” debate was directly connected with 
the Jerusalem meeting. It was on the basis of the agreement 
forged there that Paul dared to correct none less than Cephas 
and Barnabas because they “were not straightforward about the 
truth of the gospel” (2:14). And it is in the spirt of the same 
agreement—notwithstanding the opponents’ accusations that he 
himself is not abiding by it—that he is correcting the Galatians 
in this epistle. 


*®Espedally for the male Gentile, since circumcision was not only a very 
painful operation when performed on adults, but also was stigmatized as 
shameful in the Gentile world (see 1 Cor 7:18a). 

*>These are the only instances of “trufli” in Galatians. 
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The Addressees and the Purpose 
Of Galatians* 


Fr Paul N. Tarazi 


When and why did the apostle Paul write Galatians? The 
answer to these questions depends on the answer to another: To 
whom did Paul write Galatians? Biblical scholars are divided 
as to whether he wrote this epistle to churches he founded in 
the southern central part of Asia Minor during his first mission¬ 
ary journey (Acts 13-14), or to churches he would have estab¬ 
lished in the region of Galatia proper (around Ancyra, modem 
Ankara) during his second such journey (Acts 16:6-8). Taking 
the Roman province as their point of reference, they call the 
first hypothesis the “South Galatian theory” and the second the 
“North Galatian theory.”* 

The choice of one or the other depends on the determination 
of how many times Paul visited the addressees of this epistle 
before writing to them. K he did so only once, then the South 
Galatian theory must be rejected because Acts reports that he 
did visit the cities of that area several times. On the other hand, 
if he sojourned among these “Galatians” more than once before 
writing to them, then the North Galatian theory is hardly plaus¬ 
ible. Acts makes no mention even of the evangelization of North 
Galatia and leaves little room in Paul’s schedule for several 
trips there that were inexplicably ignored or forgotten. 

The key text potentially leading to a resolution of the 

*Tliis article corresponds to the author’s introduction to his forthcoming 
Galatians: A Commentary, 

F. Bruce, Commentary on Galatians (NIGTC Grand Rapids 1961) 
is the most recent advocate of the former view (see 3-18, 43-56); H. D. Betz, 
Galatians: A Commentary on PauVs Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Her- 
meneia, Philadelphia 1979) of the latter (see 3-5). 
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problem is a highly controversial one in Gal 4:13. There the 
apostle reminds his addressees of the time when he evangelized 
them “to proteron.” Scholars draw different conclusions from 
this remark because the expression to proteron is ambiguous: it 
can mean either “the first time” as compared to subsequent 
occasions or simply “previously.” Those who opt for the former 
meaning usually cite it in support of the view that Paul made 
at least two visits to the churches of Galatia before writing this 
letter.^ Many even claim to base their conclusion primarily upon 
this adverb. But the fact that either meaning of to proteron is 
defensible in itself belies this claim and indicates they have actu¬ 
ally based their decision on other factors—presumably their own 
unsubstantiated presuppositions.® 

We believe it possible to find a solution more solidly based 
upon the text of Galatians by beginning with the less contro¬ 
versial euengelisamen (I evangelized/I proclaimed the gospel) 
in Gal 4:13. For Paul this verb means specifically “to announce 
the gospel to those who have not yet received it” (see Rom 
15:20 and 1 Cor 10:13-16; 1 Cor 9:18; Gal 1:8-9), and the 
book of Acts confirms that his usage is typical of the early 
church in general. 

The author of Acts is very careful to distinguish between 
two kinds of missionary activity: (a) proclaiming the gospel 
to those who have not yet heard it; and (b) exhorting the be¬ 
lievers of already established churches. The description of Paul’s 
first missionary journey presents an example of the former. 
There we read that the Gentiles of Pisidian Antioch “believed” 
when they heard the word of the Lord and became “disciples” 
(13:48, 52). Shortly thereafter Paul and his companions spoke 
in the synagogue at Iconium “in this manner so that a great 
company believed, both of Jews and of Greeks” (14:1). Then 
the missionaries proceeded to Lystra and Derbe “and there they 
were evangelizing” (14:7). Having “evangelized” Derbe and 

2So R. Bring, Commentary on Galatians (ET, Philadelphia 1961) 5; 
Bruce, 209; J. B. Lightfoot, Saint PauVs Epistle to the Galatians (London 
1900) 174; H. N, Ridderbos, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia 
(NICNT, Grand Rapids 1953) 166 n.2. 

^Ridderbos (166 n.6) and Lightfoot (174) provide telling examples of 
such a circular argument. See also Talbert, “Paul’s Visits to Jerusalem,” 
Novum Testamentum (= NT) 9 (1967) 32; and Tyson, “Paul’s Opponents 
in Galatia,” NT 10 (1968) 248. 
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having “made many disciples” there, they returned to Antioch 
(14:21). 

The presentation of the apostle’s return to these cities 
sounds quite different. The missionaries “returned to Lystra and 
to Iconium and to Antioch, strengthening the souls of the dis¬ 
ciples, exhorting them to remain in the faith, and saying that 
through many tribulations we must enter the kingdom of God” 
(14:21b-22). This was definitely not an “evangelizing” trip. 
Its goal was rather to “strengthen” those who were already 
believers by exhorting them to “remain in the faith” (see also 
in 16:5 the description of the following visit to the same com¬ 
munities). That the author of Acts deliberately maintained 
this distinction between evangelization and strengthening or 
exhortation is confirmed by the fact that he used the expression 
“to speak the word” only in reference to Perga on the way back 
(v.25). This synonym for “to evangelize” was appropriate in 
that case because nothing had been said about evangelical ac¬ 
tivity in Perga, apparently because it was the city where John 
Mark broke off and returned to Jerusalem (see 13:13-14). 

If, then, “I evangelized” in Gal 4:13 can only refer to a 
once for all activity in a given locality, then to proteron would 
seem unnecessary there whether it means “the first time” out of 
several or merely “previously.” But there it is in the sentence 
and it must have a function! We believe its use was dictated by 
the main thought of w. 13-14, the theme of friendship. Paul 
wanted to stress that the friendship between him and the Gala¬ 
tians went way back to his first encounter with them; it began 
long before they were lured into this relatively recent “friend¬ 
ship” with his opponents (see v.l7). In such a context to 
proteron serves to enhance the contrast between their old friend¬ 
ship with Paul and their new, untested one with his opponents. 

However, it is highly unlikely that Paul would have used 
this adverb unless there had been more than one encounter 
between him and the Galatians. Certain other factors render 
this conclusion inescapable. If the apostle had visited the Gala¬ 
tians only once, then the journey would have been his ori ginal 
mission to them. In that case, the remark “you are deserting the 
One who called you so quickly/so soon" of 1:6 would mean his 
opponents had begun their work immediately after his evangel- 
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ization trip.'* And then the consistent uses of the present tense 
in verbs referring to the activity of these opponents would 
signify that Galatians was written at nearly the same time. But 
this would render to proteron in 4:13 both logically and func¬ 
tionally superfluous and incomprehensible: logically, since the 
extremely short period between the Galatians’ evangelization 
and the writing of the letter would have rendered an adverb 
stressing the length of time between the two completely unwar¬ 
ranted; and functionally, since the Galatians’ friendship with 
Paul would have been practically concurrent with their “friend¬ 
ship” with his opponents. 

Therefore the remark in 1:6 (“you are deserting the One 
who called you so quickly”) presents a real difficulty for those 
who believe Paul made only one visit to Galatia prior to writing 
this epistle. Some commentators circumvent this problem by 
suggesting the expression is meant “rhetorically,” that it bears 
no chronological connotation but rather is intended solely to 
stress the irresponsible “rashness” of the Galatians’ decision.® 
This is plainly a forced solution, necessitated only by the assump¬ 
tion that “so quickly” must refer to the time elapsed between 
the Galatians’ reception of the gospel and the arrival among 
them of Paul’s opponents. A closer examination of the text in 
question will reveal that such an assumption is both unnecessary 
and incorrect. 

We will begin by pointing out that the “so quickly” of 1:6 
does indeed refer to the time elapsed between the writing of 
Galatians and an immediately prior visit to Galatia by Paul. 
This is clear from its immediate context, the paragraph consist¬ 
ing of vv.6-9: 

I am astonished that you are so quickly deserting Him 
who called you in the grace of Christ and are turning 
to a different gospel (v.6). Not that there is another 
gospel, but there are some who are troubling you and 
who want to pervert the gospel of Christ (v.7). But 
even if we or an angel from heaven should proclaim to 
you a gospel contrary to that which we proclaimed to 
you, let him be accursed (v.8 ). As we have said before, 

■*See Betz, 48; Bruce, 80; Lightfoot, 75; Ridderbos, 46-7. 

5H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (KEK, Gottingen 1971) 36. 
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SO now I say again: if anyone is preaching to you a 
gospel contrary to that which you have received, let 
him be accursed (v.9). 

This is one passage united around a single thought. Paul’s main 
message here is the curse of vv.8-9, for which vv.6-7 serve as 
a kind of introduction.® More precisely, the main message is 
the curse of v.9, as evidenced by the emphatic “I say again” 
following the emphatic “we have said before.” It is this last 
phrase that ties the whole passage to the immediate past. 

In order to determine precisely what is meant by the past 
perfect proeirekamen (“we have said before”), one must begin 
by noting that Paul does seem to differentiate between the 
aorist and the perfect in his use of the verb lego (to say) and its 
cognate prolego (to say beforehand). In both of the two places 
where he uses the aorist form (Gal 5:21; 1 Thess 4:6), it 
apparently refers to things said during his original evangelization 
of those he is writing to, not to remarks made sometime in the 
more immediate past (whether during a subsequent personal 
visit or earlier in the epistle).'^ The perfect, on the other hand, 
does refer to the immediate past: 

1) 2 Cor 13:2 offers the clearest example: proeireka (I 
have said before) introduces something Paul said to the Corin¬ 
thians previously while “present” during a “second” visit (as 
compared to an imminent third one; see v.l), something which 
he is saying again “now” though “absent.”® 

2) That proeireka (I have said before) in 2 Cor 7:3 refers 
to 6:11-13 of the same letter can be deduced from the contents 
of the two passages.® 

3) Rom 9:29 furnishes the last example. Although proeire- 
ken (he has said before) there is usually translated “prophesied” 

®See Betz, 52; Bruce, 83; D. Guthrie, Galatians (NCB, London 1973) 
63; Ridderbos, 49; Schlier, 39. 

^Note that both appear in the parenetical sections of epistles addressed 
to Gentile churches Paul founded, both refer to the practices of the “Gentiles,” 
and both are introduced with kathos (as). See Betz, 284; Guthrie, 138; Rid¬ 
derbos, 206. 

®See R. Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians (Minneapolis, 
1985) 241. 

^See Bultmann, 178. 
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or “predicted,”^® such a translation does not fit the context. In 
chs. 9-11 this word is primarily used as one of two main ways 
to introduce scriptural quotations: (a) whenever there is no 
mention of an author, the quotation is introduced with “it is/ 
was/has been written”;^ and (b) whenever the name of an 
author is mentioned (even if it is God as in 9:25 or Scripture 
as in 10:11), it appears as the subject of legei (he/she/it says).** 
Rom 9:29 clearly fits the second pattern insofar as “Isaiah has 
said before” is a form of “Isaiah says.” As for the fact that 
proeireken (has said before) is an unusual form, we are con¬ 
vinced that Paul chose it because he is quoting out of sequence. 
His interest in maintaining proper sequence when quoting from 
scripture is shown by 10:20-21 where he presents two passages 
from Isaiah in the same order in which they appear in that Old 
Testament book (first 65:1, then 65:2). But the two quotations 
in Rom 9:27-29 are out of order: vv.27-28 quote Is 10:22-23, 
while V.29 quotes Is 1:10. Hence, Paul’s quotation formula 
there means “in the book of Isaiah the following quotation actu¬ 
ally is found before the one I just quoted.” 

The first of these three examples represents the closest 
parallel to Gal 1:9 (note especially the equivalent adverbs nyn 
in 2 Corinthians and arti in Galatians, both of which mean 
“now”). That being the case, Paul must have issued the curse 
introduced by “we have said” and “I say again” in Gal 1:8-9 
while present among the Galatian Christians in the relatively 
recent past. 

Since, then, “so quickly” in 1:6 is directly linked to 1:8-9 
as part of the same passage, it must refer to the surprisingly 
short time between Paul’s issuance of this curse during his last 
visit to Galatia and his writing of Galatians. And in that case 
one cannot dismiss this temporal adverb as a rhetorical device 
devoid of temporal meaning in order to resolve the problems 
created by the assumption that Paul’s last visit to Galatia took 
place when he evangelized the area. 

Therefore Paul made at least one “strengthening” trip to 

lOSo RSV; C. K. Barrett, The Epistle to the Romans (London, 1957) 
184; E. Kasemann, Commentary on Romans (Grand Rapids, 1980) 272. 

iiQnce with ^pp£0Ti (was said) in 9:12. 

i20nce the verb is Kpd^ei (cries/shouts; 9:27); <3:TtOToX[i6c (dares to 
say) occurs in conjunction with (says) in 10:20. 
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Galatia, and during the most recent one he had to deal with a 
controversy which caused him to issue a curse against all who 
would proclaim a “different gospel.” No doubt the matter was 
settled temporarily—certainly he would not have left unless he 
felt certain that aU serious threats to the success of his gospel in 
the Galatian communities had been neutralized. But then shortly 
after his departure, news reached him that the Galatians were 
again swayed by the preachers of a “different gospel.” That 
provoked him to write this epistle and express his “astonish¬ 
ment” that they could abandon the gospel he brought them “so 
quickly” after he left them.*® 

We can now move to the question of precisely who Paul’s 
addressees were. Acts does report that Paul visited “Phrygia and 
the Galatian region” twice (16:6 and 18:23), but tWs is of 
little help unless: (a) the expression “Galatian region” in Acts 
has the same meaning as “Galatia” in Paul’s epistle; and (b) it 
is possible to determine the precise meaning of the geographical 
reference in Acts. As for the first of these two issues, certain 
striking similarities between the text of Acts and that of Gala¬ 
tians strongly suggest that the two authors used the word 
“Galatia” to refer to the same area. 

The quotation recorded in Gal 1:23 (“He who once perse¬ 
cuted us is now preaching the faith he once ravaged”) seems 
to have come from a source known also to the author of Acts.“ 
The only other New Testament occurrence of the verb portheo 
(to ravage) is in Acts 9:21, there too on the lips of those who 
have heard about a radical change in Paul’s attitude toward 
Christians. Moreover, the saying quoted in Gal 1:23 contains 
an oddity in that pistis (faith) serves simultaneously as the 
direct object of portheo (to ravage) and euangelizomai (to 
proclaim the gospel). It must then bear two meanings at once, 
both of them unusual: the Christian community on the one 
hand, and the gospel message on the other.*® This cannot be 

i^The Corinthian situation is a parallel: things seem to have flared up 
there vt^henever the apostle was away. 

^^That V.23 does include a traditional saying can be deduced from the 
use of “us*’ instead of “them” after “the one who persecutes” in a statement 
introduced by 6ti (that). 

i5£6ayy£\[^o^ai (to evangelize) normally takes as direct object a divine 
message or its realization (such as word, gospel, Jesus Christ, promise, peace. 
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explained except on the basis of the word usage of the early 
church as reflected in the text of Acts. In Acts 6:7 “the word of 
God,” “the disciples,” and “faith” appear to be synonyms, and 
similar combinations occur in 9:31 and 19:20. In this way 
both Gal 1:23 and Acts effectively equate the preached Word of 
God with its result, the Christian community. 

After his call (Gal l:13ff.), Paul journeyed to Arabia 
and then “again returned to Damascus” (v.l7). Although there 
is no other mention of Damascus in Galatians, we can infer from 
such a remark that before his departure for Arabia he had been 
there. And since the main purpose of the passage in which it 
occurs (1:11-2:10) is to prove the validity of his apostleship, 
we can also infer that this first stay in Damascus took place 
after his call. Acts corroborates these conclusions by reporting 
no less than three times (chs. 9, 22, 26) that his call took place 
in the vicinity of Damascus. 

In Gal 1:11-12 the apostle alludes to a “revelation of Jesus 
Christ” he has experienced: “. . . the gospel which was preached 
by me is not according to man. For I did not receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came through a revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” Since he has just presented Jesus Christ as the 
agent of his apostleship (1:1), and since the whole point of the 
passage is to discuss the origin of his gospel, the logical conclus- 
sion is that Paul means Jesus Christ revealed the gospel to him. 
Yet just a few verses later he says this same event happened 
because God decided “to reveal his Son in me” (vv.l5-16).‘® 
He surprises the reader by asserting not only that the revelation 
he received was God’s act of revealing “His Son” (rather than 
Jesus Christ’s act of revealing the gospel) but also that the 
resulting commission was to preach Him” (rather than “the 
gospel”) among the Gentiles. Strangely enou^, the only place 
where the title “Son of God” occurs in Acts is in 9:20—as part 

etc.), and the context shows that itopO^co (to ravage) refers to what Paul 
was doing to Christians. TtioTiq (faith), on the other hand, normally refers 
to a person’s belief and trust in God. Each of the meanings attached to Tiioxi^ 
in V.23 is then itself an irregularity, and their simultaneous use is even more 
so. 

i®The fact that ydp (for) appears at the beginning of w. 13-17 and does 
not occur again in them indicates that they constitute a single passage func¬ 
tioning as an explanation for vv. 11-12. See further Betz (16-18, 58ff.) as well 
as our comments on those verses. 
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of the same passage describing Paul’s stay in Damascus which 
contains a quotation (in v.21) remarkably similar to the one 
cited in Gal 1:23. 

In Gal 1:16 the negation of the verb after eutheos (imme¬ 
diately) creates a sentence which sounds as odd in Greek as it 
does in English (“. . . immediately I did not confer with flesh 
and blood . . The translators of the Revised Standard Ver¬ 
sion found it so incomprehensible that they actually dropped 
the word “immediately” altogether! However, neither this ad¬ 
verb nor its cognate euthus is found anywhere else in the 
Pauline writings, so there must be a good reason why Paul used 
it here. Indeed, the adverb hote (when) appears in a position 
of emphasis at the beginning of the principal clause in the sen¬ 
tence covering w. 15-17, so timing is critical to this line of argu¬ 
ment. We believe the puzzle can be solved only by concluding 
that the word “immediately” logically applies to the positive 
statement “I went away to Arabia” although the latter is sepa¬ 
rated from the former by several intervening phrases. 

Paul’s purpose in w. 15-17 is to prove the divine origin of 
his apostolic authority by ruling out the possibility of a human 
origin. Hence, he insists that after his call he did not consult 
with any human authorities regarding his gospel, not even the 
apostles in Jerusalem. Yet the fact that he did go to Arabia is 
the compelling proof that he did not go to Jerusalem. So the 
departure for Arabia is actually the main subject of the sentence, 
while the author’s main intention in writing it is to say that he 
did not go to Jerusalem. That explains the strange sentence 
construction: the weight of the main intention in the apostle’s 
mind is so overwhelming that to emphasize it he has deliberately 
used the indicative in the first part of the sentence instead of 
participles. In other words, instead of writing, “immediately, 
without consulting flesh and blood or going up to Jerusalem . . . 
I went away to Arabia,” he has written what we find in Gala¬ 
tians in order to stress the fact that he did not go to Jerusalem. 

Turning to Acts, only one of all the occurrences there of 
eutheos (immediately; 9:18,20,34; 10:16; 12:10; 16:10; 17:10, 
14; 21:30; 22:29) is not self-explanatory. That one is in 9:20 
—once again, as part of the same passage mentioned above 
which speaks about Paul’s activities ^ter his conversion: 
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[After Paul’s baptism] he was with the disciples in 
Damascus for several days, and immediately (eutheos) 
in the synagogue he proclaimed Jesus, saying that He 
was the Son of God. And all who heard were amazed 
and said, “Is not this the man who wreaked havoc 
(porthesas) in Jerusalem among those who called on 
this name? And he has come here for this purpose, to 
bring them bound before the chief priests.” But Saul 
increased all the more in strength and confounded the 
Jews who lived in Damascus by proving that Jesus was 
the Christ (vv.l9b-22). 

Considered in itself—completely without reference to Galatians 
—this paragraph contains three unusual features: 

1) The verb portheo (to wreak havoc/to ravage) occurs 
nowhere else in Acts. 

2) The title “Son of God” occurs nowhere else in Acts. 
Besides that, the statement containing it is out of step with the 
otherwise directly parallel one two verses later in which the title 
given Jesus is “Christ.” 

3) The use of the adverb eutheos (immediately) is quite 
unexpected and awkward after the mention of a stay with the 
disciples for several days. 

As we have pointed out, each of these features has a parallel 
in Galatians. Considered in conjunction with Gal 1:23, the first 
one serves as clear evidence that some kind of literary connec¬ 
tion exists between Acts and Galatians. Considered in conjunc¬ 
tion with Gal 1:16, the second two not only confirm that but 
also point to the nature of the connection: Galatians must have 
served as a source for the author of Acts. The expression “Son 
of God” is at the heart of Paul’s gospel, but it occurs only here 
in Acts. Likewise, eutheos (immediately) is the cornerstone of 
Paul’s argument in Galatians, yet it is out of place in Acts.” 

*Tn this regard we would like to quote the interesting insight of K. Lake 
in Foakes, Jackson, and Lake, The Acts of the Apostles, (Grand Rapids, 
1979) 5:238-9: “I have never felt quite so certain as both Mr. Emmet and 
Professor Windisch were . . . that Luke knew nothing about the Pauline 
epistles. Admittedly he made little or no use of them; but it would be an 
extraordinary thing that anyone who so clearly was either a member of the 
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Other data lead to the same conclusion. In Acts 15:41 the 
report of Paul’s move to Syria and Cilicia describes that region 
with an expression uncharacteristic of Acts but word for word 
identical to that used in Gal 1:21.*® Acts, which systematically 
has only one definite article before a series of names of geo¬ 
graphical regions (1:8; 8:1; 9:31; 15:3,23; 16:6; 18:23; 
27:4), has ten Syrian kai ten Kilikian (the Syria and the Cilicia) 
in 15:41. Moreover, that trip was undertaken to “strengthen 
the churches” of the area, but nowhere in Acts is the evangel¬ 
ization of Cilicia mentioned. Where could such information have 
come from? As it is, the remark in 15:41 “fits” neither in the 
immediate context nor in that of the whole of Acts; indeed, it 
looks like a meteorite that landed there from “another world”! 
In a sense it is and it did, for this “other world” is none other 
than Paul’s epistle to the Galatians. 

If, then, the author of Acts was indeed acquainted with 
Galatians, there is good reason to believe that his reports of 
Paul’s travels through the “Galatian region” (16:6 and 18:23) 
refer to the same area Paul himself means by the name “Galatia” 
in his epistle (1:2). Now, scholars have long assumed that the 
former expression designates Galatia proper rather than the 
Roman province of Galatia, and most New Testament maps and 
atlases have endorsed this premise, but is it really so? 

To find an answer to that question we will begin by in¬ 
vestigating the sense of dierkhomai in Acts, the verb used in 
16:6 and 18:23 and which is usually translated “to pass 
through.” A close examination of the text of Acts will show that 
its author systematically uses this verb to refer either to a mis- 

Pauline circle, or had access to its traditions, should have been ignorant of 
letters which were well known both in Rome and Antioch so soon after 
Acts was written. It seems to me not impossible that he knew the Epistles, 
and perhaps even thought that Christians were gaining a wrong impression 
of the work done by Paul, who was so unfairly represented by letters written 
controversially and for special purposes. Is it an accident that he describes 
Paul’s first dealings with the Romans, the Corinthians, the Ephesians, and the 
Thessalonians?” We believe one should go beyond his reticence and acknowl¬ 
edge that if Galatians was used by the author of Acts, then the other epistles 
as well may have been so used (including Philippians, which Lake omits from 
his list for some inexplicable reason). 

^®The particular trip referred to in Gal 1:21, however, corresponds rather 
to the one mentioned in Acts 9:30 (Tarsus is in Cilicia), 
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sionary journey which entailed not only passing through but 
also sojourning in the cities, or to a pastoral visit to the already 
established Christian communities of the areas mentioned (8:4, 
40; 9:32,38; 10:38; 11:19; 13:6,14; 14:24; 15:3,41; 18:27; 
19:21; 20:2,25).'® The idea of just “traversing a region/pass¬ 
ing through a crowd/(time’s) passing by” is rendered in Acts 
with parerkhomai (16:8; 24:7; 27:9). 

Furthermore, wherever dierkhomai refers to evangelization 
rather than “strengthening” trips, they are explicitly qualified 
as such (8:4,40; 11:19; 13:5-6; 20:25). Since, then, there is 
no reason to consider dierkhomai in 16:6 and 18:23 as an excep¬ 
tion, these statements ought to be taken as referring to “pastoral 
visitations.” And if they do, then both trips must have taken 
place in areas already evangelized. Applying this principle to 
16:6, we can only conclude that this verse refers not to Galatia 
proper but rather to the already evangelized cities of the 
Roman province of Galatia—Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe. Phrygia was mentioned along with “Galatian region” 
because it included at least Pisidian Antioch out of these four. 

The expression Galatiken khoran (Galatian region) must 
be understood against the background of the use of khora in 
Acts. This word basically refers to the land as opposed to the 
sea (27:27) but generally refers more specifically to a par¬ 
ticular piece of land. Whenever it bears the latter meaning, it 
designates the land of a certain people (10:29; 12:20) or of a 
given area (8:1; 13:49; 26:20). Considering the alternatives, 
the expression “Galatian region” may in itself provide a clear 
reference to Southern Galatia: (a) ten Galatian {the Galatia) 
could have meant Galatia proper, especially in conjunction with 
Phrygia, which was not a Roman province; (b) ten ton Galaton 
khoran (the region of the Galatians) could have referred to the 
region of the Galatians as a people and thereby also to Galatia 
proper; and (c) Galatian (Galatia) could have pointed to the 

i*6ieX.0eIv (to go through) in 9:38 is to be taken in the same sense as 
6ispx6jrevov (going through) of v.32 since both refer to the same journey 
&idt TtdvTcov (through all the places). In 10:38 the remark is about Jesus’ 
ministry. And in 13:6 &i£\66vte^ (having gone through) refers to a trip 
between Salamis and Paphos, both of which were cities where the apostles 
did evangelize previously. The only exception is 12:10. Acts 17:23 is not an 
exception because dvaOecopuv (examining) implies something more than 
just passing through. 
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Roman province in its totality (i.e., not only the already evangel¬ 
ized parts of it). Therefore we beheve Galatiken khoran (Gala¬ 
tian region) was actually intended to mean, in conjunction with 
“Phrygia,” the area already covered by Paul.^® 

At this point it is necessary to deal with one argument 
sometimes adduced against the South Galatian hypothesis. It is 
said that Paul could not have addressed the inhabitants of 
Pisidia and Lycaonia as “Galatians” (3:1) because they would 
have taken such an appellation as an insult. To begin with, this 
is definitely too subjective an argument, impossible to prove or 
disprove. In addition, the fact that the epistle is explicitly ad¬ 
dressed “to the churches of Galatia”—i.e., to many communities 
at the same time—shows that it was intended from the begin¬ 
ning to be a circular letter for which Paul had to find an all- 
encompassing term to address its recipients. In those days one 
did not simply type a form letter into a computer and have it 
print out multiple copies, each with a personalized salutation. 
A “circular” was rather a single letter meant to be read in 
many places by many people, each person passing the same 
letter on to the next. Hand-written copies could on occasion be 
made, but the urgency of the matter discussed in Galatians 
would not have allowed the time required for that. This is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Paul wrote at least the last part of the 
letter—if not all of it—with his own hand (6:11).®‘ 

2®Tlie fact that the phrase "they went throng Phrygia and the Galatian 
region” (16:6) occurs at the end of a passage describing a visit to the South 
Galatian cities is not in itself proof that another area is intended. This is 
confirmed by 14:24 where “having gone through Pisidia” concludes a passage 
concerning a visit to Pisidian Antioch. The fact that 16:6 represents a similar 
case is shown by the expression "as they were going throu^ the cities” in 
V.4, after which “they went through” simply means “they completed their 
journey.” 

2iLet us tie up one more loose end here. “Phrygia” is used in 16:6 and 
18:23 alongside “Galatian region” because on the one hand it included Pisidian 
Antioch, and on the other it formed the geographical link between the Roman 
provinces of Galatia and Asia. The usual reading of 16:6 as one long sentence 
would mean that Paul and his companions "went through Phrygia and the 
Galatian region” because they were forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak 
the word in Asia. But this hardly makes sense, for the province of Asia lies 
beyond Phrygia and the Galatian region. A better approach is to remember 
that the aorist participle usually precedes the indicative, and then divide 
vv.6-7 accordingly. V.6a would then be a full sentence recapitulating the 
preceding one and preparing for the following one: “They went through 
Phrygia and the Galatian region.” And vv.6b-7 would simply and clearly 
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Having established the identity of Paul’s addressees and the 
fact that he visited them at least twice, we need to deal with 
just one more issue before going on to discuss his reason for 
writing this epistle: does the Jerusalem council reported in Acts 
15 bear any direct relationship to the Galatian controversy? 
There are several indications that it does; 

1) The synodal letter which resulted from that meeting 
was addressed “to the brethren who are of the Gentiles in An¬ 
tioch and Syria and Cilicia” (15:23). This includes the area 
of South Galatia to which Galatians is addressed. 

2) On the basis of that letter, the Jerusalemite prophets 
Judas and Silas “exhorted and strengthened” the brethren (15: 
32-33). These two verbs “to exhort” and “to strengthen” also 
appear together in 14:22 in reference to the churches in Lystra, 
Derbe, and Pisidian Antioch (v.21)—the South Galatian cities.®* 
The verb “to strengthen” occurs in only two other places, both 
of which refer to the South Galatia area; (a) it describes what 
Paul and Silas did on their trip through “Syria and Cilicia” in 
15:41 (the same verse which contains evidence of a literary 
dependence on Gal 1:21); and (b) in 18:23 it occurs along¬ 
side one of the two references to “the Galatian region and 
Phrygia.” 

3) In Gal 2:5 Paul reminds his addressees that what he 
did at the meeting in Jerusalem, he did “in order that the truth 

mean that since they were forbidden from doing what would have been the 
natural outcome of v.6a (i.e., proceeding to Asia; see 18:23 followed by 
19:1), they moved along die border of Mysia instead: “Being prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia, they proceeded along Mysia 
and were trying to go to Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them 
[to go there].” 

22A1so noteworthy is the fact that these verbs occur there in conjunction 
with the expression f\ ttlotic; (the faith), which is found elsewhere in Acts 
only in the following contexts: (a) in a remark that Jewish Christians were 
becoming obedient to “the faith” (6:7); (b) in Peter’s remark at the Jeru¬ 
salem council that God “through the faith cleansed [the Gentiles’] hearts” 
(15:9); (c) in the description of Paul’s first mission which covered Southern 
Galatia (13:8); and (d) in a reference to the “strengthening” of the South 
Galatian churches (16:5). This last verse seems intended to link the situation 
of Christian Gentiles converted by Paul to that of Jewish Christians not only 
through the use of the absolute Tp 'niatsi (the faith) which it shares with 
6:7, but also through the expression “increasing in number” which is similar 
to the phrase “the number of disciples was increasing” in 6:7. 
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of the gospel might be preserved for you.” Every other inter¬ 
preter we have read understands this remark as a rhetorical 
device on Paul’s part with which he is trying to impress on the 
Galatians that ultimately the struggle he undertook in Jerusalem 
was for their sake. This is another case of a forced interpretation 
necessitated by a presupposition which cannot be substantiated. 
The common assumption is that the “Galatian controversy” had 
no relation whatsoever to Paul’s meeting with the Jerusalemite 
authorities. Yet at face value Gal 2:5 simply means that the 
struggle at Jerusalem did take place specifically for the sake 
of the Galatians. And only that meaning can explain the uni¬ 
quely severe tone of this epistle, unique even in comparison 
with the Corinthian correspondence. Paul had good reason to 
be “astonished” (1:6) precisely because the Galatians were 
deserting his gospel “so soon” after he had gone to all that 
trouble in Jerusalem specifically for their sake. 

All of the evidence points in one direction: the Jerusalem 
meeting reported in Acts 15 not only rendered a decision that 
affected the Pauline churches in S 5 rria, Cilicia, and South Gala¬ 
tia, but also was itself triggered by a controversy in those 
churches.^® In Gal 2:1-10 we have Paul’s own account of the 
same event.®^ 

At this point let us reconstruct the events leading up to the 
writing of Galatians. Upon his call to apostleship, Paul proceeded 
immediately to proclaim the gospel first in Damascus, then in 
Arabia, and then again in Damascus. Three years after his call 
he encountered mainly Peter, but also James, during a trip to 
Jerusalem undertaken in order to meet the former. After that 
he went to his home town and proceeded to evangelize Cilicia 

2*rhe remark “I went up according to a revelation” in Gal 2:2 does not 
create a difficulty for this conclusion. It is an interjection intended to empha¬ 
size the fact that Paul undertook the journey to Jerusalem as an apostle, as 
one going freely and as an equal, and not as one summoned by higher authori¬ 
ties in Jerusalem. On the contrary, Paul says, his authority comes directly 
from God just as theirs does. 

2*With Betz, 85; P. Bonnard, L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Galates, 2nd. 
ed. (CNT, Neuchatel and Paris 1972) 47-8; H. Lietzmann, An die Galater, 
4th. ed. (HNT, Tubingen 1971) 91f; F. Mussner, Der Galaterbrief (TKNT, 
Freiburg 1974) 131-2; H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte (HNT, Tubin¬ 
gen 1972) 91, 95; E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary, 
14th. ed. (ET, Philadelphia 1971) 462-8; S. G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the 
Gentile Mission in Luke-Acts (Cambridge, 1973). 
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and the adjacent parts of Northern Syria until he was invited 
to join in the effort started in Syrian Antioch. From there he 
and Barnabas launched a daring mission beyond the immediate 
surroundings into Cyprus, Pamphylia, and Southern Galatia. 

Then the Jews began to attack certain aspects of the gospel 
preached by the two missionaries. The outcome was a fierce 
debate that brought about the famous gathering at Jerusalem 
fourteen years after Paul’s call. It resulted in a decision on the 
basis of which the Antiochene leaders (Paul and his associates) 
could “strengthen” their people, mainly those from among the 
Gentiles. 

Some time thereafter the incident at Antioch (Gal 2:11-14) 
put a wedge in the relationship between Paul and Barnabas.^ 
Basing his uncompromising stand firmly on the Jerusalem agree¬ 
ment, the apostle to the Gentiles proceeded without his former 
companion to “strengthen” the churches of South Galatia before 
pushing on to new shores for the gospel. In the process he was 
followed by his old nemesis, the “opponents,” who would con¬ 
tinue to trail him even to the far city of Corinth. 

In spite of all this, he kept his promise to “remember the 
poor,” and at the end of his “second” journey he went up to 
Jerusalem to carry the offerings gathered in the Gentile churches. 
Actually, the way the “second” and “third” journeys are so 
tightly linked in Acts (see 18:22-23) is a clear sign that the 
break between them is more apparent than real. It is not that 
Paul went up to Jerusalem at the end of his “second” journey, 
but rather his trip to Jerusalem constituted a kind of intermezzo 
to his deutero-trito journey. 

Meanwhile, his opponents had renewed their agitation in 
the churches of the South Galatian cities and were in need of 
more guidance from their founding apostle. Whether he decided 
while at Jerusalem to visit his Galatian churches on the way to 
Ephesus and sojourned in Antioch on the way there, or while 
at Antioch he heard of the opponents’ activities in those 
churches, the fact remains that they were indeed active there. 
(Evidence for this is the otherwise unwarranted use of “strength- 

25This is probably the principal reason why they parted ways. The author 
of Acts tries to “smooth out the rough edges” in the life of the early church, 
and he has used a less important reason (the person of John Mark) to explain 
the rift. 
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ening” in Acts 18:23, which suggests those believers needed to 
be strengthened again regarding the issue discussed at the Jeru¬ 
salem synod, even though Paul had already done so at the begin¬ 
ning of his “second” journey.) 

Having strengthened the brethren in Galatia and having 
made sure that matters were straightened out there, Paul pro¬ 
ceeded to Ephesus. But upon his arrival there (ca. 54 A.D.), 
news reached him that they were again—and so soon!—vacillating 
with regard to his gospel. That put him on the spot and forced 
him to write in his own hand (6:11) this uniquely fiery letter 
using every possible means to convince them not to let them¬ 
selves be “bewitched” (3:1). But what happened after his de¬ 
parture? What was the opponents’ new point of attack and why 
was it so effective? 

Any attempt to find an answer to the question of why 
Galatians was written must begin with the passage 1:6-10, 
which directly addresses the actual situation in the Galatian 
churches. Let us carefully reexamine vv.8-9 in particular: 

But even if we or an angel from heaven should pro¬ 
claim to you a gospel contrary to that which we pro¬ 
claimed to you, let him be accursed (v.8). As we have 
said before, so now I say again: if anyone is preach¬ 
ing to you a gospel contrary to that which you have 
received, let him be accursed (v.9). 

V.9 should have been sufficient to express Paul’s reaction to 
the opponents’ renewed assault; indeed, he is repeating there a 
curse he already issued while in Galatia. Why then the addition 
of V.8, which rephrases that curse in such a way as to make it 
apply to two purely hypothetical cases? At first glance one 
might assume that v.8 functions as an enhancement to v.9, 
emphasizing that the curse is absolutely irrevocable because, if 
need be, it would even hit a divine messenger!^® A closer look, 
however, will reveal that the stress is actually on the “we.” Most 
commentators believe this word is simply paralleled to “an 
angel from heaven” in order to suggest that the curse applies to 
any kind of messenger. But in that case its use would be both 

26Note that both verbs EuayysXi^ETai (he evangelizes) and goTo (let 
him be) are in the third person singular and so refer back to “angel.” 
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superfluous and inexplicably awkward since: (a) the idea that 
V.8 enhances v.9 is suggested by the mention of the divine 
messenger, so the inclusion also of human messengers adds 
nothing to the argument; and (b) the whole grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the curse in v.8 applies to “angel” and not to “we.”^' 
Other scholars believe “we” refers not only to Paul and his co¬ 
workers but also to persons present at the earlier occasion when 
he originally issued the curse of v.9. But this is too far-fetched. 
In either case, why would Paul include himself? Whatever com¬ 
mentators say about this being a case of rhetorical hyperbole is 
unconvincing, especially when one considers that the main pur¬ 
pose of this letter is to defend unequivocally Paul’s apostleship 
and his gospel. V.8 as it stands can well mean that he could be 
wrong, whereas the whole thesis of Galatians is that in no way, 
shape or form is he wrong! 

There is but one satisfactory answer to this dilemma: at 
the time of writing, Paul must stand accused by his opponents 
of preaching on given occasions precisely what he is now ada¬ 
mantly refusing even to consider. The nature of that accusation 
can be inferred from the text of Gal 5:1-12, a passage which is 
inserted between Paul’s theological apologia (1:11-4:31) and 
his section of exhortation (5:13-6:10). This passage is parallel 
to 1:6-10 in that it constitutes the only other section of Gala¬ 
tians dealing with the actual situation in Galatia (the opponents’ 
and the Galatians’ behavior) as well as his harsh reaction to it. 

That the two are closely related and speak of the same 
situation is shown by the following: 

1) They are the only places in the entire epistle where 
second person plural indicative present verbs are combined with 
present active participles referring to the opponents. 

2) Both contain an emphatic warning by Paul about dire 
consequences if the Galatians proceed on their present course 
of action (1:9 and 5:2; see also 5:3). 

3) The vocabulary used in the two is similar in many 
ways: (a) both refer to God as “the one who calls” (1:6 and 
5:8);®* (b) both use “grace” to describe the nature of the 

27See note 26. 

28The other instance of xaX^co (to call) in reference to the Galatians 
is found in the immediately related 5:13. 
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Galatians’ call (1:6; 5:4, and nowhere else); (c) both refer 
to the opponents’ activity with the verb tarasso (to trouble), a 
verb which occurs nowhere else in the entire Pauline corpus; 
(d) both times tarasso is in the form of an active present parti¬ 
ciple followed by “you” as the direct object; (e) the two pass¬ 
ages use the nearly synonymous words anathema (anathema/ 
curse; 1:8, 9) and krima (judgment; 5:10) to describe the 
penalty the “troublers” will suffer; (f) both contain the verb 
peitho (to convince/persuade), a word which appears only in 
1:10, 5:7, and 5:10; (g) Paul’s use of peitho with himself as 
the subject in 1:10 and 5:10 is unique in the entire Pauline 
corpus; and (h) there is a clear correspondence between ei tis 
(if anyone) in 1:9 and hostis ean ei (whoever he is) in 5:10, 
as well as between ei me tines (except that some) in 1:7 and 
hostis ean ei in 5:10. 

The importance of this parallel passage is that in 5:11 the 
apostle clearly identifies the accusation against him when 
he asks, “if I, brethren, am still proclaiming circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted?” This is the immediate reason why 
Galatians was written. The opponents had accused Paul himself 
of preaching circumcision, and some of the Galatians were be¬ 
ginning to believe the accusation, so Paul had to meet it head- 
on. This explains why he included the otherwise puzzling “even 
ilwe .. . proclaim another gospel” right at the letter’s beginning 
inl:8. 

It also explains the otherwise enigmatic question, “Am I 
now seeking to please men?” of 1:10. One no longer need 
struggle to find its place in Paul’s argument, for its link to what 
precedes it becomes obvious. The apostle’s alleged inconsistency 
was presented as being dictated by his will to please men: in 
spite of his apparently adamant stand against the necessity of 
circumcision, said the opponents, it is known that he actually 
has required it from some people. This was their “last shot” 
against him. If they could not out-maneuver him in theological 
debate, they could at least attack him as inconsistent, as a man 
of double standard, a man-pleaser seeking his own personal 
glory as the champion of God’s gospel. Hence, in his reply to 
their latest deception, Paul not only reaffirmed the validity of the 
curse he had already issued (1:9) but also applied it uncondi- 
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tionally even to himself in case the accusation were true (v.8). 
“And now,” he says, “do I still sound like someone who wants 
to please men or rather as someone whose sole intent is to please 
God?” (v. 10) 

Regarding this alleged double standard of Paul’s, one must 
admit that if the Galatians were “so quickly” swayed after he 
visited them and pronounced the curse quoted in 1:9, then the 
opponents must have presented them seemingly compelling 
evidence. We are convinced that they appealed to Paul’s decision 
to have Timothy circumcised (Acts 16:1-3), a fact which was 
certainly well known among the Galatian churches. Only such 
an argument could have produced such a quick turnabout among 
the members of those churches. 

A digression is in order here to discuss Paul’s reason for 
circumcising Timothy, especially since he did it after having 
fought against circumcising Titus in Jerusalem (Gal 2:1-3). 
The solution is to be found by applying the principle that Gala¬ 
tians was known to the author of Acts and was used by him in 
his presentation of Paul’s activity among the Galatian churches. 
He would certainly have omitted the passage 16:1-3 if he too 
actually thought the deed portrayed therein contradictory to 
the main thrust of the immediately preceding section asserting 
that circumcision was unnecessary for Gentiles (15:1-35). This 
is all the more apparent when one takes into consideration the 
fact that this last position was at the heart of the message of 
Acts (the typically “Lukan” passage 10:1-11:18 even makes 
Peter out to be the early champion of this specifically Pauline 
stand). Moreover, the story of Timothy’s circumcision seems 
out of place; it neither introduces nor even fits with the imme¬ 
diately following text which obviously refers back to the account 
of the Jerusalem council in 15:1-35. The only plausible way to 
explain its presence, then, is to conclude that it was added actu¬ 
ally to refute Paul’s opponents’ accusation that his stand against 
the necessity of circumcision for Gentiles stemmed from a de¬ 
sire to “make things easier” for them. 

This was how some Jewish Christians, not to mention non¬ 
believing Jews, wanted to portray Paul—as one who was merely 
employing an “easy way out” to allure the Gentiles and thereby 
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make a name for himself. It was to this that they attributed his 
great success among those Gentiles, for circumcision was one of 
the main obstacles to the spread of Judaism.^* Paul’s decision to 
have Timothy circumcised proved the falsehood of that accusa¬ 
tion and that is why the author of Acts reported it. Because 
Timothy was not a Gentile (his mother was Jewish), this act in 
no way contradicted Paul’s basic stand regarding circumcision. 
On the contrary, it effectively defused his opponents’ argument 
by proving that his interest was certainly not in making things 
“easier” for people. Hence, when Acts says he took this action 
“because of the Jews” (16:3), it does not mean “out of fear 
of them,” but rather “for the sake of (convincing) them (of his 
stand).” 


We will conclude with one last note. The passages 
dealing with the opponents’ activity (Gal 1:6-10 and 5:1-12) 
are also connected to the one deahng with the meeting in Jeru¬ 
salem (2:1-14). “The truth” (unqualified) which the Galatians 
are now being hindered from “obeying” (5:7) cannot be other 
than “the truth of the gospel” for which Paul fought in Jeru¬ 
salem (2:5 and 14).®® The connection is further evidenced by 
the fact that in ch, 2 this “truth of the gospel” is in parallel with 
“the freedom we have in Christ Jesus” (2:4)—and the notion 
of freedom granted by Christ is found again only in 5:1, We 
see then, from a different perspective than the one discussed 
earlier, that the “Galatian” debate was directly connected with 
the Jerusalem meeting. It was on the basis of the agreement 
forged there that Paul dared to correct none less than Cephas 
and Barnabas because they “were not straightforward about the 
truth of the gospel” (2:14). And it is in the spirt of the same 
agreement—notwithstanding the opponents’ accusations that he 
himself is not abiding by it—that he is correcting the Galatians 
in this epistle. 


*®Espedally for the male Gentile, since circumcision was not only a very 
painful operation when performed on adults, but also was stigmatized as 
shameful in the Gentile world (see 1 Cor 7:18a). 

*>These are the only instances of “trufli” in Galatians. 
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LITURGY; THEORY AND PRACTICE—AN 
EXAMPLE FROM FINLAND 

How often do visitors appear in our churches for Divine 
Liturgy? If we welcome their interest in our worship, they in¬ 
evitably have questions. Do the answers we give ever cause us 
some embarrassment when, as we respond, a mental dialogue 
nags “this doesn’t make much sense to me, so how can I give an 
intelligent explanation to someone of a different faith or no 
faith?” 

The late Archbishop Paul of Finland addresses this pre¬ 
dicament in a short book. His aim is to focus on the Eucharist 
as the heart of the Church and to meike it a living reality in each 
parish, a Feast Of Faith for every believer. Ideally, die result 
should illustrate the words of the Prophet Zechariah: “In those 
days, ten men from nations of every language will take a Jew 
by the sleeve and say, ‘We want to go with you, since we have 
learned that God is with you.’” (Zech. 8:23) 

Faith must be rooted in and nourished by understanding. 
The first place we must turn to for an education is the liturgy 
itself. It is no surprise, then, that via Finland we have received 
another aid in learning about and from the very worship that 
characterizes us as Orthodox. This work. Feast of Faith (1988, 
SVS Press), is not as detailed or well annotated as The Divine 
Liturgy of the Great Church by Rev. P. N. Harrilchak (1984, 
Reston, Va.) nor as comprehensive as The Orthodox Liturgy by 
Rev N. D. Patrinacos (1974, Garwood, N.J.), but like these, 
it is accessible to visitor and parishioner alike. 

The first part of Feast of Faith offers a familiar explanation 
of the church arrangement and the synaxis of the Word along 
with a basic introduction to the meaning of the Eucharist. 
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The unique appeal of this book is found in the second part 
which covers the eucharistic section of the liturgy. Actually the 
archbishop says nothing new. He relies on previous studies by 
Metropolitan Emilianos, Fr Schmemann and Fr Patrinacos. What 
gives this edition its value is the weight of good pastoral sense 
in presenting practical application of the theory articulated by 
the theologians. Furthermore, the text implies that these applica¬ 
tions have been officially implemented in the Church of Finland. 

In America we continue to suffer from a serious gap be¬ 
tween theory and practice. Much of what we proclaim about the 
genius and beauty of the Orthodox liturgy is frustrated by the way 
we worship. In light of the example of our sister Church, let us 
consider how to close this gap by concentrating on the two basic 
premises of Feast of Faith—Xht audibility of the prayers of the 
liturgy, and the general reception of the Eucharist. 

A long commentary (pp. 64-67) discusses the first premise. 
Again, the reasoning is not new. In fact, it is ancient, springing 
from the very eucharistic texts themselves. The application, how¬ 
ever, is innovative, for the 1985 liturgical handbook of the Fin¬ 
nish Orthodox Church directs the clergy to read the prayers 
aloud. In this country there is no such general direction. While 
the practice is growing and is endorsed by many in the hierarchy, 
it is resisted or discouraged in certain dioceses. 

Archbishop Paul has made this and a few other restora¬ 
tions in the actual serving of the liturgy. We Orthodox tend to 
fear and suspect change. We look for refuge and security in the 
supposed “changelessness” of Orthodoxy. Widi tact the arch¬ 
bishop informs the reader that the Orthodox liturgy has changed 
throughout the ages and that changes are now essential to keep 
the liturgy a living instrument of communion with God. The 
changes he has made are explained; they are changes which en¬ 
hance the understanding and consequent participation of the 
people. 

One change or restoration may require another in order 
to preserve the balance and integrity of the rite. For example, the 
author concludes: “When the Anaphora is read aloud in the 
hearing of the congregation, the music for the responses of the 
people should be correspondingly brief.” The musical settings 
for the responses following “A Mercy of peace,” he explains. 
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are at cross-purposes with the priest’s prayer, for they were 
written precisely to fill in the time it took the priest to read the 
anaphora “secretly.” 

OCA parishes would do well to consider this conclusion and 
avoid this scenario—the bishop or priest begins to sing the an¬ 
aphora aloud, but after the words of institution and the offering, 
because the choir takes an often elaborate arrangement of “To 
Thee we sing,” he is forced either to wait for the singers to finish, 
or to save time by saying the rest of the anaphora to himself. 
And if he does wait, the temptation is to make up the time by 
saying the prayer in a rapid speaking voice which is often un¬ 
dignified and which leaves the congregation utterly without any 
sense of the continuity of the prayer of oblation (see Schmemann, 
The Eucharist, 1988, SVS Press, p. 172). 

It appears that another reform incorporated into Finnish 
usage is the removal of the troparion and verses of the Third 
Hour (inserted in the 16th century—see Harrilchak, The Divine 
Liturgy, p. 86). This restores the integrity of the anaphora, 
allowing the prayer to flow, as intended, from the thanksgiving, 
institution, and anamnesis to the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
over the gifts. 

In discussing the Hymn to the Theotokos, Archbishop Paul 
neglects to point out that this irmos from the matins canon is 
yet another example of an interruption created to give the people 
something to sing while the clergy concluded the anaphora in- 
audibly. In current parochial practice it continues to mask that 
part of the prayer characterized by Schmemann as “the gathering 
of the Church, the body of Christ, her manifestation in aU full¬ 
ness.” Moreover, at the end of the ode, the people hear—out of 
context and as a non sequitur to the praise of the Mother of God: 
“Among the first, remember, O Lord . . . [the hierarchy]. Grant 
them for Thy holy churches in peace, safety, honor, health, and 
length of days, rightly to define the word of Thy truth,” to which 
they reply: “And all mankind.” And all mankind whatl How 
would one make sense of this to an attentive visitor? 

To follow the unfolding of the eucharistic prayer without 
the structural dismemberment exemplified above is to appreciate 
the genius of the fathers who bequeathed us these texts, and to 
value the appropriateness of the Apostle’s injunction “faith 
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comes from hearing.” A fresh look at the anaphora will illustrate 
this, offered here in a contemporary translation (more reflective 
of the modem Finnish in the archbishop’s original), beginning 
after the biblical thrice-holy: 


O loving master! We, too, cry 
out with these happy powers, say¬ 
ing: Holy, and all-holy are you 
and your only Son and your Holy 
Spirit! Holy, and all-holy are you, 
and great is your glory! You loved 
the world so much that you gave 
your only Son, so that those who 
believe in him will not perish, but 
will have everlasting life. Coming 
among us he fulfilled the divine 
plan concerning us: On the night 
when he was betrayed—or rather, 
when he gave himself for the life of 
the world—he took bread into his 
holy, blameless, and undefiled 
hands, gave thanks and pronounced 
the blessing over it, consecrated it, 
broke it, and gave it to his holy 
disciples and apostles, saying: 

Take, eat; this is my body, brok¬ 
en for you to wipe out your sins. 

The people answer: 

Amen. 

The priest continues: 

In the same way, the chalice, 
after supper, saying: 

Drink of this all of you; this is 
my blood of the new covenant, shed 
for you and for many to wipe out 
your sins. Do this in memory of 
me. 

Again, the people: 

Amen. 

The priest continues: 


Mindful, therefore, of the com¬ 
mand of the saviour and all that 
was done for us: the cross, the 
tomb, the third-day rising, the as¬ 
cension into heaven, the sitting at 
the Father’s right, and the glorious 
second coming: 

We offer you your own from 
what is already yours, always and 
everywhere! 

The priest goes on: 

We also offer you this worship, 
renewed in word instead of blood, 
asking, praying, and beseeching 
you to send down your Holy Spirit 
upon us and upon these gifts that 
lie here before us. 

The deacon interjects quietly: 

Bless the holy bread, father. 

The priest blesses: 

And make this bread the precious 
body of your Christ. 

The people answer: 

Amen. 

Again, the deacon: 

Bless the holy chalice, father. 

The priest blesses: 

And that which is in this chalice, 
the precious blood of your Christ. 
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People: 

Amen. 

Deacon: 

Bless both of them, father. 

The priest blesses: 

Changing them by your Holy Spirit. 

People: 

Amen, amen, amen! 

The priest continues: 

May they cleanse the souls of 
those who share in them and for¬ 
give them their sins; may they unite 
them in the fellowship of your Holy 
Spirit and bring about the fulness 
of the heavenly kingdom; and may 
they fill us with confidence before 
you and not provoke our rejection 
and punishment. 

We also offer you this worship, 
renewed once more in word instead 
of blood, for all those who have 
fallen asleep in the faith: For our 
forefathers and fathers, for the pa¬ 
triarchs and prophets and apostles, 
for those who preached and those 
who spread the good news, for the 
martyrs, confessors, and ascetics, 
and for every just soul made per¬ 
fect in faith. 

Especially for our most holy, 
most pure, most blessed and glori¬ 
ous Lady, the Theotokos and ever- 
virgin Mary; for St John, the 
prophet, forerunner, and baptist; 
for the holy, glorious, and illustrious 
apostles; for [and here he names 
the saint of the day] whom we recall 
today; and for all your holy ones. 
May their prayers persuade you 


ever to be present in our midst 
through your loving kindness. 

And remember all those who 
have fallen asleep in the hope of 
rising to life everlasting: [And he 
names the deceased whom he wishes 
to recall; then he continues:] Give 
them all rest where they may enjoy 
the radiance of your face. 

Furthermore, O Lord, we ask 
you to be mindful of the entire 
orthodox episcopate which rightly 
dispenses the word of your truth. 
Be mindful of the entire priesthood, 
the diaconate that serves in Christ, 
and every order and rank of clergy. 

Among the first, Lord, be mind¬ 
ful of our most blessed archbishop 
and metropolitan, [and he says the 
name]. Preserve him for your 
church in peace and safety, in 
honor and health, and give him 
long life teaching the word of your 
truth as he should. 

We also offer you this spiritual 
and unbloody worship for the en¬ 
tire world, for the holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church, for all those 
who lead a pure and moral way of 
life, and for all our civil authori¬ 
ties: Let their administration be 
peaceful, that, in their peace, we, 
too, may lead a calm and tranquil 
life in all piety and honor. 

Be mindful, also, of these holy 
communities in which we live, O 
Lord. Be mindful of the whole re¬ 
gion around us and of every city 
and country and all the faithful 
who inhabit them. Be mindful of 
those who travel by land, sea, air, 
or space. Be mindful of the sick, 
the suffering, the oppressed, and 
the imprisoned, and provide them 
with all they need. Also remember 
those who bring forth the fruits of 
good works in your holy churches. 
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and who work for their good. Re¬ 
member those who look after the 
needs of the poor, and send down 
your mercies upon all of us. 

People: 

Remember all of them and all 
their needs! 

The priest: 


And grant that with one mouth 
and one heart we may glorify and 
praise your most honorable and 
magnificent name, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: now and forever, and 
unto ages of ages. 

People: 

Amen. 

{The Divine Liturgy, 1987, New 
Skete, pp. 104-112). 


The second and equally serious issue is the reception of 
the Eucharist. In 1972 the Document on Confession and Com¬ 
munion was prepared by Fr Schmemann and accepted by the 
Holy Synod. In it he states: “The only real condition for par¬ 
taking of the Divine Mysteries is membership in the Church” 
Similarly Paul of Finland in 1988 writes: “Everyone who is a 
member of the people of God has permission to take part in the 
prayers of the Liturgy and in Communion.” Drawing from 
Schmemann’s recently published study of the Eucharist, His 
Eminence reminds us that approaching communion is not pri¬ 
marily an expression of personal piety nor of satisfying spiritual 
needs, rather, it is “the common ascent of the people of God 
toward the Love Feast of the Kingdom.” It is our corporate 
actualization of the Church itself. 

Why do we still need to be reminded of this? Writing just 
over a decade after the Document mentioned above, Fr Schme¬ 
mann felt the need to return to this problem. In the preface of 
The Eucharist, he apphed the word crisis to the lag between the 
ideal, which his book so eloquently defines, and its realization. 
The major problem here dates back to the 1972 Document itself. 
The principles of the report (amplified later in The Eucharist) 
which make up the main body of the Document are subsequently 
compromised by the guidelines which conclude it. They require, 
for example, “the rector’s permission for communion more often 
than once a month,” and keep the obhgation for confession be¬ 
fore communion when it is not more frequent. What does this 
say of our ecclesiological assertion, based on 1 Corinthians 
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10:16ff, that membership in the Church is fulfilled in the par¬ 
taking of the sacrament of the Church? 

Undoubtedly, the compromises in this Document were 
made as an interim means of weaning clergy and faithful from 
practices inherited from 19th century Russia and Poland. Here 
we are, sixteen years closer to the 21st century, and nothing has 
replaced these “guidelines.” The conclusions in Feast of Faith 
are more conducive to bringing everyone back to the Lord’s 
Table, for they do not compromise with the ignorance or mis¬ 
understanding of the people (and clergy!); rather, they refute 
it by examining each obstacle to this goal. 

In response to the first obstacle—that of unworthiness, we 
are reminded that the Eucharist is offered for the forgiveness of 
sins, “thus we go to Communion not perfect and sinless, but 
precisely because we are sinful and imperfect” (p. 77). Here 
again the archbishop’s reasoning is consistent with the words of 
the liturgy and with subsequent tradition. Philoxeneus, a 6th 
century Syriac writer notes: 

Because of the sins we have committed since Baptism 
we receive the Mysteries assiduously and we, who are 
sinners, call God ‘our Father’ at that time [in the 
liturgy before communion], and it is clear that it is 
because the Spirit is within us that he has given us 
authority to do this. (The Syriac Fathers on Prayer 
and the Spiritual Life, Kalamazoo, Mi., 1987, p. 126) 

St Nicholas Cabasilas, writing in the mid-14th century, 
says: “Christians, if they have not committed such sins as would 
cut them off from Christ and bring death, are in no way pre¬ 
vented from partaking of the Holy Mysteries” (Commentary, 36. 
See Harrilchak, The Divine Liturgy, pp. 105-106). The dilemma 
is that we are prevented from partaking in many other ways. 

The second hindrance, which the patristic counsel just cited 
should nullify, is the erroneous attachment of mandatory confes¬ 
sion to the reception of the Eucharist. Fr Alexander observed in 
1972: “The transformation of the sacrament of penance into an 
obligatory condition for communion not only contradicts Tradi¬ 
tion, but obviously mutilates it” (Document, p. 10). In the last 
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pages of his book Archbishop Paul expands on this problem and 
its origins. He points out that in 1970 the Church in Finland 
removed the requirement of confession “for those who go to 
Communion as often as possible, with the blessing of their father 
confessor.” 

By contrast, the situation in America underlines the abysmal 
lack of education about the nature of penance as a sacrament, 
about the nature of sin or what it really means to repent. The 
distinction between confession and communion, therefore, re¬ 
mains confused. True, there are parishes where the reception 
of the Eucharist is the norm, not the exception, for those who 
attend the Divine Liturgy, and where confession is not a sched¬ 
uled prerequisite. (Of itself, however, this fact is no guarantee 
of spiritual growth, but at least it is a starting point.) The 
problem arises when one of these parishioners visits another 
church—and the example is more likely within the OCA. He or 
she must be prepared for the possibility of approaching the cup 
“with reverence for God and in faith,” only to endure the em¬ 
barrassment and humiliation of being interrogated by the priest 
in front of everyone about when, where, and to whom the 
communicant went to confession, or as one woman experienced 
it, being asked, “Are you really Orthodox?”—as if presenting 
one’s self reverently for communion were w/iorthodox! This 
affront demands speedy redress, lest, as Flannery O’Coimor 
observed, people are forced to suffer as much from the Church as 
for the Church. 

The answer does not lie in complicating the abuse by the 
mechanical application of “general absolution” as if issuing some 
kind of blanket spiritual security clearance. The solution is to 
put into practice what we already proclaim in our theoria, what 
every study of the liturgy or the Eucharist concludes: Liturgy is 
a public work of worship, and the Eucharist is the gift which 
unites us in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. We caimot be 
united as long as these obstacles remain. 

In one of the prayers before the distribution of the gifts, 
the priest prays: “Let your most pure body and your most 
precious blood come to us from your almighty hand, and, 
through us, to all your people.” This is the stated purpose of 
each liturgy. Why do we still find some clergy imposing the kind 
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of restraints that produce the “spiritual anemia” decried by 
Schmemann and Paul of Finland? The roots of the problem may 
lie buried in another sore spot in our parish life. Do some priests 
become dictatorial in the exercise of power to “dispense” the 
sacraments because this is the last stand of their authority in the 
parish? When this authority is challenged by the parish com¬ 
mittee and a serious clash develops, only rarely, it seems, can 
the priest count on his bishop to support him. The bishop, in 
turn, is intimidated for fear of losing the parish to another 
jurisdiction. So the specter of attrition calcifies the status quo, 
and that contributes to spiritual stagnation, which results in de¬ 
clining membership. 

The final restraint on frequent and general communion to 
be addressed in Feast of Faith is the function of the eucharistic 
fast. It cannot be an end in itself. Archbishop Paul puts it in 
perspective with sensible instruction for feisting for the usual 
liturgy and for Presanctified. In the appendix he affirms that 
taking medicine before going to communion does not break the 
fast, “for it is right to do everything necessary to have enough 
strength to go to church.” 

He says nothing on the subject of excluding women from 
the holy mysteries because of menstruation, probably because it 
is not an issue in his Church. The subject continues to surface 
in ours. It should be regarded with the same approach as the 
case of taking medicines. Like medical circumstances, a natural 
bodily function—one that makes a woman capable of bearing 
new life—is, contrary to Hebraic or medieval physiology, abso¬ 
lutely neutral from a moral or spiritual viewpoint, and cannot 
separate a woman from the life-giving body and blood of Christ. 
Making it an impediment runs contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel where, in a time and culture that considered the “issue 
of blood” socially and ritually unclean, Christ did not react to 
the woman on that basis. Rather, he accepted her as a daughter 
of faith. 

To end these comments on a positive note, we should not 
overlook the preface of Feast of Faith. In it our own archbishop. 
Metropolitan Theodosius, endorses the content of the book and 
underlines its pastoral application to the Church in America. 
He remarks, “Whenever a parish begins to live the Divine Liturgy 
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as the very mystery of faith, that parish will also grow spiritually 
and attract new faithful to the Church.” This, surely, is the way 
to break the trend of our declining membership. It has proven 
to be a fact in Finland. Let us hope that the metropolitan’s 
personal dedication to liturgical understanding and eucharistic 
fullness, which he shares with Archbishop Paul, will set the pace 
for all those responsible for leadership and education in our 
community of faith. May it inspire us to have the courage to 
admit we are in need of renewal and to have the wisdom to carry 
it out. 

—Brother Stavros 


REPORT ON TWO WOMEN’S CONFERENCES HELD AT 
THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE IN BOSSEY, SWITZERLAND 

June, 1988, was an exciting month for the “Ecumenical 
Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women,” because two 
international, ecumenical conferences on women were held at 
the Ecumenical Institute outside of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first conference, which took place from June 14 to 
18, was under the auspices of the Sub-Unit on Women in 
Church and Society and the Program on Theological Educa¬ 
tion, both in the World Council of Churches, and was entitled 
“Young Women in Theology.” It involved 17 participants, and 
was well represented by Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, 
North America, the Pacific, and Western Europe. Unfortunately, 
there were no representatives from Eastern Europe, and only 
one woman from Africa was able to attend. 

The structure of this intensive workshop included small 
Bible-study groups, regional presentations given by the par¬ 
ticipants, and ensuing discussions. In general, presentations 
were very good, and revealed a great deal about the situation 
of young women in theology around the world. Most of these 
regional reports not only made reference to theological issues, 
but unavoidably touched upon the lives of women in general. 
Thus, one became aware of the religious situation in each 
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LITURGY; THEORY AND PRACTICE—AN 
EXAMPLE FROM FINLAND 

How often do visitors appear in our churches for Divine 
Liturgy? If we welcome their interest in our worship, they in¬ 
evitably have questions. Do the answers we give ever cause us 
some embarrassment when, as we respond, a mental dialogue 
nags “this doesn’t make much sense to me, so how can I give an 
intelligent explanation to someone of a different faith or no 
faith?” 

The late Archbishop Paul of Finland addresses this pre¬ 
dicament in a short book. His aim is to focus on the Eucharist 
as the heart of the Church and to meike it a living reality in each 
parish, a Feast Of Faith for every believer. Ideally, die result 
should illustrate the words of the Prophet Zechariah: “In those 
days, ten men from nations of every language will take a Jew 
by the sleeve and say, ‘We want to go with you, since we have 
learned that God is with you.’” (Zech. 8:23) 

Faith must be rooted in and nourished by understanding. 
The first place we must turn to for an education is the liturgy 
itself. It is no surprise, then, that via Finland we have received 
another aid in learning about and from the very worship that 
characterizes us as Orthodox. This work. Feast of Faith (1988, 
SVS Press), is not as detailed or well annotated as The Divine 
Liturgy of the Great Church by Rev. P. N. Harrilchak (1984, 
Reston, Va.) nor as comprehensive as The Orthodox Liturgy by 
Rev N. D. Patrinacos (1974, Garwood, N.J.), but like these, 
it is accessible to visitor and parishioner alike. 

The first part of Feast of Faith offers a familiar explanation 
of the church arrangement and the synaxis of the Word along 
with a basic introduction to the meaning of the Eucharist. 
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The unique appeal of this book is found in the second part 
which covers the eucharistic section of the liturgy. Actually the 
archbishop says nothing new. He relies on previous studies by 
Metropolitan Emilianos, Fr Schmemann and Fr Patrinacos. What 
gives this edition its value is the weight of good pastoral sense 
in presenting practical application of the theory articulated by 
the theologians. Furthermore, the text implies that these applica¬ 
tions have been officially implemented in the Church of Finland. 

In America we continue to suffer from a serious gap be¬ 
tween theory and practice. Much of what we proclaim about the 
genius and beauty of the Orthodox liturgy is frustrated by the way 
we worship. In light of the example of our sister Church, let us 
consider how to close this gap by concentrating on the two basic 
premises of Feast of Faith—Xht audibility of the prayers of the 
liturgy, and the general reception of the Eucharist. 

A long commentary (pp. 64-67) discusses the first premise. 
Again, the reasoning is not new. In fact, it is ancient, springing 
from the very eucharistic texts themselves. The application, how¬ 
ever, is innovative, for the 1985 liturgical handbook of the Fin¬ 
nish Orthodox Church directs the clergy to read the prayers 
aloud. In this country there is no such general direction. While 
the practice is growing and is endorsed by many in the hierarchy, 
it is resisted or discouraged in certain dioceses. 

Archbishop Paul has made this and a few other restora¬ 
tions in the actual serving of the liturgy. We Orthodox tend to 
fear and suspect change. We look for refuge and security in the 
supposed “changelessness” of Orthodoxy. Widi tact the arch¬ 
bishop informs the reader that the Orthodox liturgy has changed 
throughout the ages and that changes are now essential to keep 
the liturgy a living instrument of communion with God. The 
changes he has made are explained; they are changes which en¬ 
hance the understanding and consequent participation of the 
people. 

One change or restoration may require another in order 
to preserve the balance and integrity of the rite. For example, the 
author concludes: “When the Anaphora is read aloud in the 
hearing of the congregation, the music for the responses of the 
people should be correspondingly brief.” The musical settings 
for the responses following “A Mercy of peace,” he explains. 
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are at cross-purposes with the priest’s prayer, for they were 
written precisely to fill in the time it took the priest to read the 
anaphora “secretly.” 

OCA parishes would do well to consider this conclusion and 
avoid this scenario—the bishop or priest begins to sing the an¬ 
aphora aloud, but after the words of institution and the offering, 
because the choir takes an often elaborate arrangement of “To 
Thee we sing,” he is forced either to wait for the singers to finish, 
or to save time by saying the rest of the anaphora to himself. 
And if he does wait, the temptation is to make up the time by 
saying the prayer in a rapid speaking voice which is often un¬ 
dignified and which leaves the congregation utterly without any 
sense of the continuity of the prayer of oblation (see Schmemann, 
The Eucharist, 1988, SVS Press, p. 172). 

It appears that another reform incorporated into Finnish 
usage is the removal of the troparion and verses of the Third 
Hour (inserted in the 16th century—see Harrilchak, The Divine 
Liturgy, p. 86). This restores the integrity of the anaphora, 
allowing the prayer to flow, as intended, from the thanksgiving, 
institution, and anamnesis to the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
over the gifts. 

In discussing the Hymn to the Theotokos, Archbishop Paul 
neglects to point out that this irmos from the matins canon is 
yet another example of an interruption created to give the people 
something to sing while the clergy concluded the anaphora in- 
audibly. In current parochial practice it continues to mask that 
part of the prayer characterized by Schmemann as “the gathering 
of the Church, the body of Christ, her manifestation in aU full¬ 
ness.” Moreover, at the end of the ode, the people hear—out of 
context and as a non sequitur to the praise of the Mother of God: 
“Among the first, remember, O Lord . . . [the hierarchy]. Grant 
them for Thy holy churches in peace, safety, honor, health, and 
length of days, rightly to define the word of Thy truth,” to which 
they reply: “And all mankind.” And all mankind whatl How 
would one make sense of this to an attentive visitor? 

To follow the unfolding of the eucharistic prayer without 
the structural dismemberment exemplified above is to appreciate 
the genius of the fathers who bequeathed us these texts, and to 
value the appropriateness of the Apostle’s injunction “faith 
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comes from hearing.” A fresh look at the anaphora will illustrate 
this, offered here in a contemporary translation (more reflective 
of the modem Finnish in the archbishop’s original), beginning 
after the biblical thrice-holy: 


O loving master! We, too, cry 
out with these happy powers, say¬ 
ing: Holy, and all-holy are you 
and your only Son and your Holy 
Spirit! Holy, and all-holy are you, 
and great is your glory! You loved 
the world so much that you gave 
your only Son, so that those who 
believe in him will not perish, but 
will have everlasting life. Coming 
among us he fulfilled the divine 
plan concerning us: On the night 
when he was betrayed—or rather, 
when he gave himself for the life of 
the world—he took bread into his 
holy, blameless, and undefiled 
hands, gave thanks and pronounced 
the blessing over it, consecrated it, 
broke it, and gave it to his holy 
disciples and apostles, saying: 

Take, eat; this is my body, brok¬ 
en for you to wipe out your sins. 

The people answer: 

Amen. 

The priest continues: 

In the same way, the chalice, 
after supper, saying: 

Drink of this all of you; this is 
my blood of the new covenant, shed 
for you and for many to wipe out 
your sins. Do this in memory of 
me. 

Again, the people: 

Amen. 

The priest continues: 


Mindful, therefore, of the com¬ 
mand of the saviour and all that 
was done for us: the cross, the 
tomb, the third-day rising, the as¬ 
cension into heaven, the sitting at 
the Father’s right, and the glorious 
second coming: 

We offer you your own from 
what is already yours, always and 
everywhere! 

The priest goes on: 

We also offer you this worship, 
renewed in word instead of blood, 
asking, praying, and beseeching 
you to send down your Holy Spirit 
upon us and upon these gifts that 
lie here before us. 

The deacon interjects quietly: 

Bless the holy bread, father. 

The priest blesses: 

And make this bread the precious 
body of your Christ. 

The people answer: 

Amen. 

Again, the deacon: 

Bless the holy chalice, father. 

The priest blesses: 

And that which is in this chalice, 
the precious blood of your Christ. 
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People: 

Amen. 

Deacon: 

Bless both of them, father. 

The priest blesses: 

Changing them by your Holy Spirit. 

People: 

Amen, amen, amen! 

The priest continues: 

May they cleanse the souls of 
those who share in them and for¬ 
give them their sins; may they unite 
them in the fellowship of your Holy 
Spirit and bring about the fulness 
of the heavenly kingdom; and may 
they fill us with confidence before 
you and not provoke our rejection 
and punishment. 

We also offer you this worship, 
renewed once more in word instead 
of blood, for all those who have 
fallen asleep in the faith: For our 
forefathers and fathers, for the pa¬ 
triarchs and prophets and apostles, 
for those who preached and those 
who spread the good news, for the 
martyrs, confessors, and ascetics, 
and for every just soul made per¬ 
fect in faith. 

Especially for our most holy, 
most pure, most blessed and glori¬ 
ous Lady, the Theotokos and ever- 
virgin Mary; for St John, the 
prophet, forerunner, and baptist; 
for the holy, glorious, and illustrious 
apostles; for [and here he names 
the saint of the day] whom we recall 
today; and for all your holy ones. 
May their prayers persuade you 


ever to be present in our midst 
through your loving kindness. 

And remember all those who 
have fallen asleep in the hope of 
rising to life everlasting: [And he 
names the deceased whom he wishes 
to recall; then he continues:] Give 
them all rest where they may enjoy 
the radiance of your face. 

Furthermore, O Lord, we ask 
you to be mindful of the entire 
orthodox episcopate which rightly 
dispenses the word of your truth. 
Be mindful of the entire priesthood, 
the diaconate that serves in Christ, 
and every order and rank of clergy. 

Among the first, Lord, be mind¬ 
ful of our most blessed archbishop 
and metropolitan, [and he says the 
name]. Preserve him for your 
church in peace and safety, in 
honor and health, and give him 
long life teaching the word of your 
truth as he should. 

We also offer you this spiritual 
and unbloody worship for the en¬ 
tire world, for the holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church, for all those 
who lead a pure and moral way of 
life, and for all our civil authori¬ 
ties: Let their administration be 
peaceful, that, in their peace, we, 
too, may lead a calm and tranquil 
life in all piety and honor. 

Be mindful, also, of these holy 
communities in which we live, O 
Lord. Be mindful of the whole re¬ 
gion around us and of every city 
and country and all the faithful 
who inhabit them. Be mindful of 
those who travel by land, sea, air, 
or space. Be mindful of the sick, 
the suffering, the oppressed, and 
the imprisoned, and provide them 
with all they need. Also remember 
those who bring forth the fruits of 
good works in your holy churches. 
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and who work for their good. Re¬ 
member those who look after the 
needs of the poor, and send down 
your mercies upon all of us. 

People: 

Remember all of them and all 
their needs! 

The priest: 


And grant that with one mouth 
and one heart we may glorify and 
praise your most honorable and 
magnificent name, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: now and forever, and 
unto ages of ages. 

People: 

Amen. 

{The Divine Liturgy, 1987, New 
Skete, pp. 104-112). 


The second and equally serious issue is the reception of 
the Eucharist. In 1972 the Document on Confession and Com¬ 
munion was prepared by Fr Schmemann and accepted by the 
Holy Synod. In it he states: “The only real condition for par¬ 
taking of the Divine Mysteries is membership in the Church” 
Similarly Paul of Finland in 1988 writes: “Everyone who is a 
member of the people of God has permission to take part in the 
prayers of the Liturgy and in Communion.” Drawing from 
Schmemann’s recently published study of the Eucharist, His 
Eminence reminds us that approaching communion is not pri¬ 
marily an expression of personal piety nor of satisfying spiritual 
needs, rather, it is “the common ascent of the people of God 
toward the Love Feast of the Kingdom.” It is our corporate 
actualization of the Church itself. 

Why do we still need to be reminded of this? Writing just 
over a decade after the Document mentioned above, Fr Schme¬ 
mann felt the need to return to this problem. In the preface of 
The Eucharist, he apphed the word crisis to the lag between the 
ideal, which his book so eloquently defines, and its realization. 
The major problem here dates back to the 1972 Document itself. 
The principles of the report (amplified later in The Eucharist) 
which make up the main body of the Document are subsequently 
compromised by the guidelines which conclude it. They require, 
for example, “the rector’s permission for communion more often 
than once a month,” and keep the obhgation for confession be¬ 
fore communion when it is not more frequent. What does this 
say of our ecclesiological assertion, based on 1 Corinthians 
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10:16ff, that membership in the Church is fulfilled in the par¬ 
taking of the sacrament of the Church? 

Undoubtedly, the compromises in this Document were 
made as an interim means of weaning clergy and faithful from 
practices inherited from 19th century Russia and Poland. Here 
we are, sixteen years closer to the 21st century, and nothing has 
replaced these “guidelines.” The conclusions in Feast of Faith 
are more conducive to bringing everyone back to the Lord’s 
Table, for they do not compromise with the ignorance or mis¬ 
understanding of the people (and clergy!); rather, they refute 
it by examining each obstacle to this goal. 

In response to the first obstacle—that of unworthiness, we 
are reminded that the Eucharist is offered for the forgiveness of 
sins, “thus we go to Communion not perfect and sinless, but 
precisely because we are sinful and imperfect” (p. 77). Here 
again the archbishop’s reasoning is consistent with the words of 
the liturgy and with subsequent tradition. Philoxeneus, a 6th 
century Syriac writer notes: 

Because of the sins we have committed since Baptism 
we receive the Mysteries assiduously and we, who are 
sinners, call God ‘our Father’ at that time [in the 
liturgy before communion], and it is clear that it is 
because the Spirit is within us that he has given us 
authority to do this. (The Syriac Fathers on Prayer 
and the Spiritual Life, Kalamazoo, Mi., 1987, p. 126) 

St Nicholas Cabasilas, writing in the mid-14th century, 
says: “Christians, if they have not committed such sins as would 
cut them off from Christ and bring death, are in no way pre¬ 
vented from partaking of the Holy Mysteries” (Commentary, 36. 
See Harrilchak, The Divine Liturgy, pp. 105-106). The dilemma 
is that we are prevented from partaking in many other ways. 

The second hindrance, which the patristic counsel just cited 
should nullify, is the erroneous attachment of mandatory confes¬ 
sion to the reception of the Eucharist. Fr Alexander observed in 
1972: “The transformation of the sacrament of penance into an 
obligatory condition for communion not only contradicts Tradi¬ 
tion, but obviously mutilates it” (Document, p. 10). In the last 
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pages of his book Archbishop Paul expands on this problem and 
its origins. He points out that in 1970 the Church in Finland 
removed the requirement of confession “for those who go to 
Communion as often as possible, with the blessing of their father 
confessor.” 

By contrast, the situation in America underlines the abysmal 
lack of education about the nature of penance as a sacrament, 
about the nature of sin or what it really means to repent. The 
distinction between confession and communion, therefore, re¬ 
mains confused. True, there are parishes where the reception 
of the Eucharist is the norm, not the exception, for those who 
attend the Divine Liturgy, and where confession is not a sched¬ 
uled prerequisite. (Of itself, however, this fact is no guarantee 
of spiritual growth, but at least it is a starting point.) The 
problem arises when one of these parishioners visits another 
church—and the example is more likely within the OCA. He or 
she must be prepared for the possibility of approaching the cup 
“with reverence for God and in faith,” only to endure the em¬ 
barrassment and humiliation of being interrogated by the priest 
in front of everyone about when, where, and to whom the 
communicant went to confession, or as one woman experienced 
it, being asked, “Are you really Orthodox?”—as if presenting 
one’s self reverently for communion were w/iorthodox! This 
affront demands speedy redress, lest, as Flannery O’Coimor 
observed, people are forced to suffer as much from the Church as 
for the Church. 

The answer does not lie in complicating the abuse by the 
mechanical application of “general absolution” as if issuing some 
kind of blanket spiritual security clearance. The solution is to 
put into practice what we already proclaim in our theoria, what 
every study of the liturgy or the Eucharist concludes: Liturgy is 
a public work of worship, and the Eucharist is the gift which 
unites us in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. We caimot be 
united as long as these obstacles remain. 

In one of the prayers before the distribution of the gifts, 
the priest prays: “Let your most pure body and your most 
precious blood come to us from your almighty hand, and, 
through us, to all your people.” This is the stated purpose of 
each liturgy. Why do we still find some clergy imposing the kind 
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of restraints that produce the “spiritual anemia” decried by 
Schmemann and Paul of Finland? The roots of the problem may 
lie buried in another sore spot in our parish life. Do some priests 
become dictatorial in the exercise of power to “dispense” the 
sacraments because this is the last stand of their authority in the 
parish? When this authority is challenged by the parish com¬ 
mittee and a serious clash develops, only rarely, it seems, can 
the priest count on his bishop to support him. The bishop, in 
turn, is intimidated for fear of losing the parish to another 
jurisdiction. So the specter of attrition calcifies the status quo, 
and that contributes to spiritual stagnation, which results in de¬ 
clining membership. 

The final restraint on frequent and general communion to 
be addressed in Feast of Faith is the function of the eucharistic 
fast. It cannot be an end in itself. Archbishop Paul puts it in 
perspective with sensible instruction for feisting for the usual 
liturgy and for Presanctified. In the appendix he affirms that 
taking medicine before going to communion does not break the 
fast, “for it is right to do everything necessary to have enough 
strength to go to church.” 

He says nothing on the subject of excluding women from 
the holy mysteries because of menstruation, probably because it 
is not an issue in his Church. The subject continues to surface 
in ours. It should be regarded with the same approach as the 
case of taking medicines. Like medical circumstances, a natural 
bodily function—one that makes a woman capable of bearing 
new life—is, contrary to Hebraic or medieval physiology, abso¬ 
lutely neutral from a moral or spiritual viewpoint, and cannot 
separate a woman from the life-giving body and blood of Christ. 
Making it an impediment runs contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel where, in a time and culture that considered the “issue 
of blood” socially and ritually unclean, Christ did not react to 
the woman on that basis. Rather, he accepted her as a daughter 
of faith. 

To end these comments on a positive note, we should not 
overlook the preface of Feast of Faith. In it our own archbishop. 
Metropolitan Theodosius, endorses the content of the book and 
underlines its pastoral application to the Church in America. 
He remarks, “Whenever a parish begins to live the Divine Liturgy 
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as the very mystery of faith, that parish will also grow spiritually 
and attract new faithful to the Church.” This, surely, is the way 
to break the trend of our declining membership. It has proven 
to be a fact in Finland. Let us hope that the metropolitan’s 
personal dedication to liturgical understanding and eucharistic 
fullness, which he shares with Archbishop Paul, will set the pace 
for all those responsible for leadership and education in our 
community of faith. May it inspire us to have the courage to 
admit we are in need of renewal and to have the wisdom to carry 
it out. 

—Brother Stavros 


REPORT ON TWO WOMEN’S CONFERENCES HELD AT 
THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE IN BOSSEY, SWITZERLAND 

June, 1988, was an exciting month for the “Ecumenical 
Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women,” because two 
international, ecumenical conferences on women were held at 
the Ecumenical Institute outside of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first conference, which took place from June 14 to 
18, was under the auspices of the Sub-Unit on Women in 
Church and Society and the Program on Theological Educa¬ 
tion, both in the World Council of Churches, and was entitled 
“Young Women in Theology.” It involved 17 participants, and 
was well represented by Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, 
North America, the Pacific, and Western Europe. Unfortunately, 
there were no representatives from Eastern Europe, and only 
one woman from Africa was able to attend. 

The structure of this intensive workshop included small 
Bible-study groups, regional presentations given by the par¬ 
ticipants, and ensuing discussions. In general, presentations 
were very good, and revealed a great deal about the situation 
of young women in theology around the world. Most of these 
regional reports not only made reference to theological issues, 
but unavoidably touched upon the lives of women in general. 
Thus, one became aware of the religious situation in each 
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Book Reviews 


Dimitry V. Pospielovsky, A History of Soviet Atheism in Theory 
and Practice, and the Believer, 1. A History of MarxisULeninist 
Atheism and Soviet Antireligious Policies, St. Martin Press, 
New York, 1987, pp. XVII +189 pp. 2. Soviet Antireligious 
Campaigns and Persecutions, St. Martin Press, New York, 
1988, pp. IX + 275 pp. 3. Soviet Studies on the Church and 
the Believer's Response to Atheism, St. Martin Press, New 
York, 1988, pp. XXXII + 325 pp. 

With remarkable energy, using wide documentation and show¬ 
ing a particular ability to describe past events in their direct relevance 
to contemporary realities, Professor Pospielovsky has written a 
monument^ study on “Soviet atheism.” The division of his work 
into three volumes was presumably required by the publisher’s (or 
printer’s) constraints. The first volume is a review of Marxist philo¬ 
sophic materialism as it developed in the Soviet Union throughout 
the successive periods of Soviet history; it contains a useful appen¬ 
dix with a translation of legal documents related to the practice of 
religion in the USSR. The second volume describes in detail the 
practice of administrative persecution of religious groups throughout 
the history of the Soviet regime; the appendices include the crucially 
informative personal witness of Metropolitan Sergii (Voskresensky), 
who had been the principal assistant of the “older” Sergii (Strago- 
rodsky), locum tenens of the patriarchate during the Stalin years. 
The third volume deals with more philosophical and psychological 
problems; using Soviet sources, as well as samizdat materials, it 
attempts to explain how the promoters of Soviet atheism viewed 
religion, how they failed to suppress the religious yearnings in literary 
and philosophic^ circles and how the believers themselves, in so 
great numbers, succeeded in their struggle for survival. 

Each volume is preceded by the same General Introduction, 
which emphasizes the unity of the whole. In spite of some inevitable 
repetitions of the materials included in the author’s previous work 
(The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime, St Vladimir’s Semi- 
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nary Press, 1984), the three volumes under review represent by far 
the most complete reference on the spectacular and failed attempt 
at making the Soviet Union into an atheistic totalitarian monolith. 
Pospielovsky promises a third study—on Russian nationalism and its 
relationship to the Orthodox religious revival. 

The author’s style and method are determined by the fact that 
he himself is a committed Orthodox Christian, and also by his 
unswerving interest in factual details, found in an extraordinary 
abundance of written sources, journals, newspapers and legislative 
texts. This entire body of information comes to us as new, momen¬ 
tous changes are occurring in the Soviet government’s policy on 
religion. Pospielovsky wrote his book still during Brezhnev’s “period 
of stagnation,” although in his third volume, published at the begin¬ 
ning of 1988, he adds twelve pages under the title: “Instead of an 
Epilogue.” Some basic facts about perestroika are covered there: an 
open door to the future . . . There is no doubt that the author will 
soon come out with a fuller evaluation of the situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church following the Millennium festivities. 

Beyond aU these facts, presented in a lively, sometimes quite 
journalistic style, the basic peculiarity of contemporary Russian 
culture emerges clearly: Russians are a people which differs from 
other modern Western nations in that they entered modernity without 
passing through the rationalizing stages of the Enlightenment and 
the Reformation. Religion—in fact. Orthodoxy—is for them an 
organic, often unconscious context of personal and social behavior, 
which provides it with wholeness and consistency. This is, indeed, 
still a medieval way of living one’s religious faith. When this context 
was forcibly suppressed, there emerged a substitute, also claiming 
wholeness and absolute consistency. The awesome results appear 
in all the ugliness of secularistic totalitarianism. The latter’s obvious 
failure opens a totally new historical page, which should result in 
a more pluralistic society and culture. To live with freedom and 
pluralism is a new challenge for the Russians, for which they are 
hardly prepared. 

One can only hope that the trials of martyrdom will help the 
Orthodox Church of Russia to find its real place, in full fidelity to 
its past, as the soul of the nation, but also ready to face the end¬ 
lessly complicated realities of the future. 


•-John Meyendorff 
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Atheism and Soviet Antireligious Policies, St. Martin Press, 
New York, 1987, pp. XVII +189 pp. 2. Soviet Antireligious 
Campaigns and Persecutions, St. Martin Press, New York, 
1988, pp. IX + 275 pp. 3. Soviet Studies on the Church and 
the Believer's Response to Atheism, St. Martin Press, New 
York, 1988, pp. XXXII + 325 pp. 
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great numbers, succeeded in their struggle for survival. 

Each volume is preceded by the same General Introduction, 
which emphasizes the unity of the whole. In spite of some inevitable 
repetitions of the materials included in the author’s previous work 
(The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime, St Vladimir’s Semi- 
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nary Press, 1984), the three volumes under review represent by far 
the most complete reference on the spectacular and failed attempt 
at making the Soviet Union into an atheistic totalitarian monolith. 
Pospielovsky promises a third study—on Russian nationalism and its 
relationship to the Orthodox religious revival. 

The author’s style and method are determined by the fact that 
he himself is a committed Orthodox Christian, and also by his 
unswerving interest in factual details, found in an extraordinary 
abundance of written sources, journals, newspapers and legislative 
texts. This entire body of information comes to us as new, momen¬ 
tous changes are occurring in the Soviet government’s policy on 
religion. Pospielovsky wrote his book still during Brezhnev’s “period 
of stagnation,” although in his third volume, published at the begin¬ 
ning of 1988, he adds twelve pages under the title: “Instead of an 
Epilogue.” Some basic facts about perestroika are covered there: an 
open door to the future . . . There is no doubt that the author will 
soon come out with a fuller evaluation of the situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church following the Millennium festivities. 

Beyond aU these facts, presented in a lively, sometimes quite 
journalistic style, the basic peculiarity of contemporary Russian 
culture emerges clearly: Russians are a people which differs from 
other modern Western nations in that they entered modernity without 
passing through the rationalizing stages of the Enlightenment and 
the Reformation. Religion—in fact. Orthodoxy—is for them an 
organic, often unconscious context of personal and social behavior, 
which provides it with wholeness and consistency. This is, indeed, 
still a medieval way of living one’s religious faith. When this context 
was forcibly suppressed, there emerged a substitute, also claiming 
wholeness and absolute consistency. The awesome results appear 
in all the ugliness of secularistic totalitarianism. The latter’s obvious 
failure opens a totally new historical page, which should result in 
a more pluralistic society and culture. To live with freedom and 
pluralism is a new challenge for the Russians, for which they are 
hardly prepared. 

One can only hope that the trials of martyrdom will help the 
Orthodox Church of Russia to find its real place, in full fidelity to 
its past, as the soul of the nation, but also ready to face the end¬ 
lessly complicated realities of the future. 
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Anthony-Emil Tachuos, The Revival of Byzantine Mysticism 
Among Slavs and Romanians in the XVIIIth Century. Texts 
Relating to the Life and Activity of Paisy Velichkovsky (1722- 
1794), Thessaloniki, 1986 LV + 296 pp. (also published as 
part of vol. 23 of the ’EiTiaTT]poviKf| ’EitETT^piba ©eoXo- 
yiKfiq ZxoXnq). 

The city of Thessalonica, home of Sts Cyril and Methodius, was 
the origin of the medieval missions to the Slavs. The Slavs themselves, 
always considered Solun, the city and church of St Demetrius, as 
their mother-church. It is therefore most appropriate that, under 
the highly competent leadership of Professor A. E. Tachiaos, the 
study of Slavic and Romanian Orthodoxy is being promoted today 
at the University of Thessaloniki. Indeed, the conversion of the Slavs 
and the universal Orthodox vision, which Greeks, Slavs and Roman¬ 
ians have learned to share, stands as one of the greatest historical 
achievements of medieval Byzantium, whose consequences and 
fruits continued during the Tourkokratia, and are a reality with us 
even today. 

This present study of Professor Tachiaos is a timely one: Paisy 
Velichkovsky is the holy monk who came from the Ulaaine to Mt 
Athos, where he founded the Skete of St Elias, and to Moldavia, 
where he became, at the monastery of Neamts, the translator of the 
Philokalia of St Nicodemus the Haghiorite, thus reviving the tradition 
of the “Jesus prayer” among innumerable monks in Moldavia and 
Russia. He has just been placed officially on the list of saints at the 
council of the Church of Russia, which marked the Millennium of 
the baptism of St Vladimir’s (June 1988). 

Biographical information about St Paisy has been taken so far 
from an “official” Life, published in 1836 at Neamt, and again in 
1847 by the Optina Pustyn’ in Russia. A photo reprint of the 
1836 edition is reproduced in Tachiaos’ book (pp. 151-255). How¬ 
ever, the author also brings forth several more important and more 
ori^nal texts: 

1) St. Paisy’s own unfinished Autobiography, whose presence 
in a unique manuscript in St Petersburg—now at the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences in Leningrad—has been signaled by the Russian 
scholar, A. I. Yatsimirsky in 1906; 

2) The unfinished Slavonic Life of Paisy composed by his 
immediate disciple at Neamt, Mitrofan, found in manuscripts at 
Neamt and on Mt Athos. 

3) The unpublished Greek correspondence of St Paisy with the 
Greek theologian and preacher, Dorotheos Voulismas, found by 
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Tachiaos in the library of St Pantheleimon’s Russian monastery on 
Mt Athos. 

All these documents are of the highest interest for the social, 
intellectual and indeed spiritual history of the Orthodox world in the 
eighteenth century in the Ukraine, on Mt Athos and in Moldavia. 
They give us a taste of the simple, direct and extraordinary sober 
spirituality of St Paisy—a young lad from Poltava, son of a priest, 
student at Kiev, searching for a good monastery in the Ukraine, but 
settling to become not only an Athonite monk, but also a scholar in 
Greek, Slavonic and Romanian, and translator of the huge patristic 
collection found in the Philokalia, Devoid of all unhealthy “mysti¬ 
cism,” his Autobiography— most important of the newly-published 
texts—reveals a person curious about people, events and countries, 
visiting many places in the Ukraine—including Chernobyl, which has 
become so infamously known in our times—describing conditions of 
life (including the abundance of bedbugs), particularly at the 
Pecherskaya Lavra, and finally settling in Moldavia, whose language 
and people he had learned to love while still in Kiev. 

The publication of Tachiaos’s study is a mine of information not 
only for the Church historian or the lover of Orthodox spirituality, 
but for the linguist as well. Paisy’s easy, colloquial Slavonic, very 
close to spoken Russian, with only a few Ukrainisms, is in itself a 
literary monument of the period. 

Professor Tachios kindly dedicates his book to Professor A. V. 
Kartashov, his teacher at St Sergius, Paris, who inspired him in his 
love for Slavic Orthodoxy. 

—John Meyendorff 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Saint Gregory Palamas, The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters, 
edited and translated by Robert E. Sienkiewicz, C.S.B., Ponti¬ 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies. Studies and texts, 83 (To¬ 
ronto, 1988) XI + 288 pp. 

This reviewer does not need to emphasize his belief in the 
importance of St Gregory Palamas within the history of Christian 
theology, not only for the understanding of medieval Byzantine 
Orthodoxy, but also for the formulation of an Orthodox response to 
contemporary secularism. The amount of secondary literature on 
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Tachiaos in the library of St Pantheleimon’s Russian monastery on 
Mt Athos. 

All these documents are of the highest interest for the social, 
intellectual and indeed spiritual history of the Orthodox world in the 
eighteenth century in the Ukraine, on Mt Athos and in Moldavia. 
They give us a taste of the simple, direct and extraordinary sober 
spirituality of St Paisy—a young lad from Poltava, son of a priest, 
student at Kiev, searching for a good monastery in the Ukraine, but 
settling to become not only an Athonite monk, but also a scholar in 
Greek, Slavonic and Romanian, and translator of the huge patristic 
collection found in the Philokalia, Devoid of all unhealthy “mysti¬ 
cism,” his Autobiography— most important of the newly-published 
texts—reveals a person curious about people, events and countries, 
visiting many places in the Ukraine—including Chernobyl, which has 
become so infamously known in our times—describing conditions of 
life (including the abundance of bedbugs), particularly at the 
Pecherskaya Lavra, and finally settling in Moldavia, whose language 
and people he had learned to love while still in Kiev. 

The publication of Tachiaos’s study is a mine of information not 
only for the Church historian or the lover of Orthodox spirituality, 
but for the linguist as well. Paisy’s easy, colloquial Slavonic, very 
close to spoken Russian, with only a few Ukrainisms, is in itself a 
literary monument of the period. 

Professor Tachios kindly dedicates his book to Professor A. V. 
Kartashov, his teacher at St Sergius, Paris, who inspired him in his 
love for Slavic Orthodoxy. 

—John Meyendorff 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Saint Gregory Palamas, The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters, 
edited and translated by Robert E. Sienkiewicz, C.S.B., Ponti¬ 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies. Studies and texts, 83 (To¬ 
ronto, 1988) XI + 288 pp. 

This reviewer does not need to emphasize his belief in the 
importance of St Gregory Palamas within the history of Christian 
theology, not only for the understanding of medieval Byzantine 
Orthodoxy, but also for the formulation of an Orthodox response to 
contemporary secularism. The amount of secondary literature on 
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Palamas in the past decades has been very rich indeed. The greater 
part, but still not all, of the writings of Palamas are now published 
in the Greek original, but only a few are accessible in translation. 

As R. E. Sienkiewicz points out, “the Capita 150 deserve special 
prominence in the Palamite corpus, equal to that of the Triads in 
Defence of the Holy Hesychasts*' (p. I). The Triads-Aht major 
work of Palamas specifically directed against Barlaam the Calabrian 
—were published by me with a French translation (second ed., Lou¬ 
vain, 1973), and large excerpts, translated by Nicholas Gendle, 
appeared recently in the series of Classics of Western Spirituality 
(Paulist Press). The excellent publication of the Chapters by R. E. 
Sienkiewicz makes the Palamite thought even more easily accessible 
to readers in the West. Furthermore, the analysis of the text, given 
by the editor in his very substantial introduction and commentary, 
provides important new perspectives, which constitute real progress 
in Palamite studies. 

Actually, the text of the “One Hundred and Fifty Chapters on 
Topics of Natural and Theological Science, the Moral and the 
Ascetical Life, Intended as a Purge for the Barlaamite Corruption” 
(this is the full title of the work) was known before this edition. It 
had been published in the Philokalia and reprinted in Migne (PG 
150: 1121-1225), but the text in several ways was inaccurate, the 
work itself seemed dry and academic. Scholars paid less attention to 
it than to the writings of Palamas dedicated to spirituality, or topical 
polemics. The Capita were translated into Slavonic by St Paisy 
Velichkovsky in his Dobrotolyubie but were omitted by St Theophan 
the Recluse in his expanded Russian edition of the same. 

The Greek text is presented by Sienkiewicz in an exhaustively 
accurate critical edition. His use of the previously neglected Paris, gr. 
2381 makes a real contribution to the history of the text, but one 
wonders whether all the copyists’ minor mistakes in late copies 
needed to be reported in the publication of a text, otherwise witnessed 
by almost contemporary manuscripts ,.. 

In the commentary, the author gives a rather convincing dating 
of the Capita (1349-50), a period in the life of Palamas when, 
already a bishop, he was obliged to wait (perhaps on Serbian-domi¬ 
nated Mt Athos) for the possibility of assuming his see in Thessa- 
lonica. Also, on two significant points, Sienkiewicz projects a new 
and quite important light on the theology of Palamas. The first point 
is that, as the first 34 Chapters show, St Gregory is well-versed in 
the philosophical and scientific thought of his times, and appreciates 
the importance of such knowledge. Since the same can be said of his 
major disciple and follower, patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, the often- 
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repeated accusation, brought about against Byzantine hesychasts, of 
being practical obscurantists, is unwarranted. Palamas’ own diatribes 
(particularly in the Triads) against proponents of “secular learning” 
is directed against what he considers to be a misuse of Greek philoso¬ 
phy by his theological adversaries, not against learning as such. 

The second important aspect of Palamite thought, discovered 
and underlined by Sienkiewicz, concerns the Trinitarian models used 
in Chapters 36-37, where Palamas defines the Spirit in terms of 
“love” (Mpcoq) uniting the Father and the Word. The origin of this 
image, the author shows, is to be found not in St Augustine—as many 
have been led to think—but in the anthropological conceptions which 
another major hesychast author, St Theoleptos of Philadelphia (d. 
1326), uses in his theology of prayer. Sienkiewicz himself is presently 
working on a publication of Theoleptos, some of whose writings, in 
excerpts, have been included in the Philokalia, but whose major 
works remain unpublished. 

In clarity of presentation, in scholarly accuracy, in quality of 
translation and in theological competence, this publication is among 
the very best studies on Palamism available today. 

--John Meyendorff 


« « * 


Harvey Goldblatt, Orthography and Orthodoxy, Constantine 
KosteneckVs Treatise on the Letters {Skazarde izyavleno o 
pis’menekh), (Studia historica et philologica XVI) ^ Firenze, 
1987, IX + 428 pp. 

The language known as “Church Slavonic,” created by St Cyril 
and St Methodius and their disciples in the ninth and tenth century, 
received from them an original form which remained the same until 
approximately 1100. Before that date, it is diflScult, in studying 
Slavonic texts, to define their origin and the national background of 
the author or translator using the language. Starting with the twelth 
century, however, the Bulgarian, Russian, or Serbian recensions of 
Slavonic became more clearly distinct. The fourteenth century wit¬ 
nessed a definite linguistic diversification. 

It is at that time, however, that the great monastic revival 
movement, known as “hesychasm,” originating in Constantinople, 
exercised a decisive influence in favor of Orthodox unity and co- 
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repeated accusation, brought about against Byzantine hesychasts, of 
being practical obscurantists, is unwarranted. Palamas’ own diatribes 
(particularly in the Triads) against proponents of “secular learning” 
is directed against what he considers to be a misuse of Greek philoso¬ 
phy by his theological adversaries, not against learning as such. 

The second important aspect of Palamite thought, discovered 
and underlined by Sienkiewicz, concerns the Trinitarian models used 
in Chapters 36-37, where Palamas defines the Spirit in terms of 
“love” (Mpcoq) uniting the Father and the Word. The origin of this 
image, the author shows, is to be found not in St Augustine—as many 
have been led to think—but in the anthropological conceptions which 
another major hesychast author, St Theoleptos of Philadelphia (d. 
1326), uses in his theology of prayer. Sienkiewicz himself is presently 
working on a publication of Theoleptos, some of whose writings, in 
excerpts, have been included in the Philokalia, but whose major 
works remain unpublished. 

In clarity of presentation, in scholarly accuracy, in quality of 
translation and in theological competence, this publication is among 
the very best studies on Palamism available today. 

--John Meyendorff 


« « * 


Harvey Goldblatt, Orthography and Orthodoxy, Constantine 
KosteneckVs Treatise on the Letters {Skazarde izyavleno o 
pis’menekh), (Studia historica et philologica XVI) ^ Firenze, 
1987, IX + 428 pp. 

The language known as “Church Slavonic,” created by St Cyril 
and St Methodius and their disciples in the ninth and tenth century, 
received from them an original form which remained the same until 
approximately 1100. Before that date, it is diflScult, in studying 
Slavonic texts, to define their origin and the national background of 
the author or translator using the language. Starting with the twelth 
century, however, the Bulgarian, Russian, or Serbian recensions of 
Slavonic became more clearly distinct. The fourteenth century wit¬ 
nessed a definite linguistic diversification. 

It is at that time, however, that the great monastic revival 
movement, known as “hesychasm,” originating in Constantinople, 
exercised a decisive influence in favor of Orthodox unity and co- 
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herence in all written expressions of the faith. In terms of literary 
and linguistic history, the personality of the last Bulgarian patriarch 
of Trnovo, St Euthymius, and what is known as the “school of 
Tmovo” exercised a decisive influence in all the Balkan countries, 
and also in Russia, where the reform was promoted by a friend and 
disciple of St Euthymius, St Cyprian, Metropolitan of Kiev and all 
Russia (1376-1408). The program of the reformers consisted in 
making sure that translations from the Greek were as accurate as 
possible, not only in meaning, but also in form. The result was 
greater rhetoricism (pletenie slaves), and substantial liturgical changes 
(introduction of proskomide, generalization of monastic practices 
borrowed from the Typikon of St Sabbas of Palestine, as opposed 
to the ordo of the Great Church of Constantinople, etc.). 

The book under review is an exceptionally well-informed study 
of Constantine Kostenecki, a Bulgarian monk, who, fleeing the 
Turks, found temporary refuge in the still semi-independent Serbian 
despotate of Stephen Lazarevic (1389-1427). There he composed 
his treatise On the Letters, which reflects the ideology of the reform 
at its late stage. It is a treatise about language, orthography and 
linguistic forms; but in discussing texts of Scripture or liturgy, it also 
affirms the relationship between words and truth. The importance of 
the reform is then defined in terms of a defense of the faith itself— 
Orthodoxy. 

The unique manuscript containing the Treatise is now kept in 
the library of the Serbian patriarchate. The complete printed edition 
is by V. Ja^c (1895; repr. Munich, 1968). Goldblatt gives a detailed 
En^ish paraphrase of Constantine’s Slavonic text, and a very com¬ 
plete commentary. His work is important not only for Slavists, but 
also for historians of the liturgy and of the Orthodox religious 
mentality. It describes the authentic and positive concerns of the 
reformers of the fourteenth century, and the remarkable result which 
they reached. However, one should also be aware of the fact that 
Constantine’s tendency to identify the faith itself with its linguistic 
expression would create problems for later (particxdarly Russian) 
liturgical correctors, who were less competent theologically than St 
Euthymius of Tmovo, and were thus unable to find the right models 
for their corrections. Also, the veneration for Church Slavonic, as a 
permanent linguistic form, implicit in Constantine’s treatise, would 
contribute to making it into a “sacred” language, and thus an equiva¬ 
lent of medieval Latin not only for the Slavs, who had already 
adopted different colloquial forms, but even for the Romanians, who 
for centuries would use their own language at home, but would pray 
in Church Slavonic until the seventeenth century and beyond. One 
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of the results of the reform would therefore be a departure from the 
main, missionary idea of Sts Cyril and St Methodius: that the Word 
of God addressed to men and men’s response to it be accessible to 
human understanding. 

The erudite and very well informed study by Goldblatt is a wel¬ 
come addition to the historiography of what his teacher Riccardo 
Piccio calls Slavia orthodoxa. 

—John Meyendorff 


* * * 


Does the Church Really Want Religious Education? An Ecu¬ 
menical Inquiry. Marlene Mayr, ed. Birmingham: Religious 
Education Press, 1988. 267 pp. Paperback. 

Venturing to elaborate upon Charles Melchert’s 1974 article, 
“Does the Church Really Want Religious Education?” (Religious 
Education 69 [Jan-Feb, 1974] pp. 12-22) this book endeavors to 
explore the title question across denominational lines. The philo¬ 
sophical impetus for compiling various denominational positions 
and attitudes into one volume is stated by Mayr in her introduction: 

Denominational officials used to give a great deal of lip 
service to the importance of religious education in the work 
of the church. Now even this lip service is rapidly disap- 
iwaring_“Does the church really want religious edu¬ 

cation?” is a question which is eminently relevant to each 
and every Christian denomination (p. 7). 

The intent was to have ten representatives providing, from their 
respective denominational perspectives, forthright answers to the 
question. As to the benefit of such an approach Mayr states, “the 
similarity or at least complementarity of many chapters, even 
though they are written from different denominational perspec¬ 
tives ... (are) helpful to aU readers since these persons can gain 
fresh insights about the problems in their own denominations by 
seeing how these problems are addressed or avoided in other 
denominations” (p. 8). From this introduction, the reader would 
expect this book to be a fairly comprehensive and definitive work 
on the subject of religious education across a broad spectrum 
of Christianity. 
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Mayr discusses each contribution on the basis of its response 
to the title question and states unequivocally how effectively each 
author deals with the theme. Ms Mayr presents each work in 
carefully guarded language, but provides enough detail to tantalize 
the reader, yet leaves the development of key points to the 
contributors. 

With one such broad question serving as the theme, one 
should expect as many different approaches as contributors. It is, 
therefore, somewhat disappointing that six of the ten authors present 
an historical summary of the development of religious education 
within their respective denominations, rather than address the 
theme directly. Such details would ideally provide foundational 
content for current educational philosophies, yet for a few of 
the contributors the historical details indicate more a pedantic 
than pedagogical concern. These essays provide interesting read¬ 
ing for those searching for historical and/or ecumenical material, 
but do little for those who are really looking for an honest analysis 
of religious education attitudes among different churches in North 
America. 

Another characteristic of this collection is that several of 
the contributors develop and expand their presentations to include 
information beyond their own denominational boundaries. This 
provides a couple of novel opportunities for the reader: (1) it 
allows for a glimpse of how denominations perceive one another; 
and (2) it provides a means of comparison and examination: is 
denominational treatment of the question consistently perceived? 
(It should be noted that the Roman Catholic Church is represented 
by two authors. Due to the size of the Roman Church, Mayr felt 
•that two chapters were necessary for adequate representation.) 

With this cross analysis of denominational educational posi¬ 
tions, the reader would hope to find fertile material for thought. 
The result, however, can only be considered denominationally 
myopic. While there is a considerable amount of curriculum 
“swapping,” it is predominantly unstructured and unsystematic. 
The contributors for this book ask a myriad of questions regard¬ 
ing religious education, but their probing is hindered by the inability 
to see beyond their own denominational boundaries and limita¬ 
tions. Nancy Foltz, writing from a Methodist perspective, comes 
closest to identifying the struggle: “The future of religious education 
is larger than the understanding of any single denominational per¬ 
spective or conceptualization” (p. 194). 

Two contributions should be specifically noted. The Episcopal 
presentation by Locke E. Bowman, Jr., is especially thought provok- 
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ing. Although the essay never directly answers the question posed, 
it nonetheless issues several challenges which can be applied to 
any denominational situation. Bowman’s article, rather than con¬ 
cerning itself with asking what the Church wants, instead examines 
what the Church already has, and then challenges it to do better. 
The questions Bowman asks are direct, and the answers he pro¬ 
vides are concrete. The practical implications of Bowman’s con¬ 
tribution are readily apparent to the reader of any background. 

The second essay of note is by a Lutheran, Robert L. Conrad. 
Also of broad vision, Conrad’s article can truly be hailed as offer¬ 
ing a Christian perspective. The key words in use are “love,” 
“nurture,” and “faith.” Conrad does not tout platitudes. His peda¬ 
gogical approach is grounded in realistic vision: first, the church 
exists in a world (culture) that would isolate itself from God if it 
could. Conrad calls for a re-establishment of the Church’s relation¬ 
ship to the world. He states that this is accomplished through 
“telling and living of the church’s story,” through the ministry of 
the laity. Second, Conrad addresses the effects of the public school 
system on children. “In view of what is happening in the public 
schools the churches should be determined that there is quality 
education and that helpful values are not only taught but their 
religious grounding acknowledged” (p. 95). It is through the chil¬ 
dren that the ministry of the Church will be continued. Religious 
education must concern itself directly with family, church and school. 

Each of the essays in this collection deserves consideration in 
its own light, which is best left up to the individual reader. “Does 
the Church Really Want Religious Education?” is a satisfactory 
compilation of denominational works and will perhaps motivate 
some religious educators, as Mayr hopes, to answer the question: 
“what can be done about religious education?” A colloquy of such 
works would better serve Mayr’s intentions. 

^Stephen Hosking 


« 4i ♦ 


Henry Hill (ed.). Light from the East: A Symposium on the 
Oriental Orthodox and Assyrian Churches. Toronto: Anglican 
Book Centre, 1988. 164 pp. Can. $9.95. 

Bishop Henry Hill, noted Anglican ecumenist, has a long record 
of concern for those churches variously known as “Oriental Ortho- 
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dox” or “Monophysite” or “Non-Chalcedonian” whose common fea¬ 
ture is their political-geographical separation from the Byzantine 
Empire. These five churches—Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, Syrian 
and Assyrian—survive in an obscurity of which their labelling is 
symptomatic. Their reasons for separation from the one Church are 
diverse, and were ascribed in Byzantium to theological differences 
or, simply, heresy. In every case the excluded church rejects the 
label first conferred by Byzantium and since accepted in the West, 
and each church denies “significant” theological divergence from 
Orthodoxy. It is not the fine points of an Ecumenical Council but 
the contingencies of imperial politics that have created this most 
lamentable division within Orthodoxy—a division whose absurdity is 
to be found in the terminological distinction between the “Oriental” 
and the “Eastern” Orthodox churches. 

To comprehend the history and nature of these churches it is 
best not to think of them as one group, as sharing anything except 
being at odds with or outside the Byzantine Empire. Byzantium was 
perceived by these churches not as the Christian Empire but as an 
Empire prepared to use theological debate and difference to political 
advantage. The Western church was not thereby moved to set a 
better example. The Crusaders were indiscriminate in their barbar¬ 
ism, and Just as the Byzantines themselves were relieved to be con¬ 
quered by the Mohammedans rather than “saved” by the Latins, 
each of the “Oriental” churches was grateful for the peace and toler¬ 
ance that Islam brought, from the 7th century onwards. The “millet” 
system, by design, ensured stagnation and obscurity, but it must 
also be credited with the survival of these churches. 

Even the broadest historical generalizations are inadequate. 
The Ethiopian Church was the “Imperial Church” until 1974, 
Ethiopia having resisted Islamic invasion. Evenso, Ethiopia’s en¬ 
circlement by Islam was its best protection from Christians of East 
and West. And in more recent times those churches have suffered 
most where Islam is on the wane, or absent, and where, as in India, 
Catholic missionaries have been able to operate. One third of the 
entire Armenian population was massacred in the secular enlighten¬ 
ment of Turkish nationalism that marked the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

That fact, the events of March 1915 in Armenia, is the most 
suppressed episode of twentieth-century history. No other genocide 
in which one and a half million were killed has been passed over 
so lightly. And the reason for this willed, stubborn blindness needs 
to be recognized. The Oriental Churches owe their obscurity only 
in part to historical and geographical conditions: the rest is due to 
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modem unwillingness to know. None of the “goods” of Christian 
European civilization survive acquaintance with such knowledge. 
And when one of those “church-nations”—Armenia--suffered holo¬ 
caust, that could not be admitted either, for nationalism, liberalism 
and secularism were all invested in Turkey’s modernization. 

Armenia represents the guilty conscience of Europe and of 
modernity. Western civilization, whose ethical values were Christian, 
crucially betrayed one of the oldest and least compromised Christian 
nations. Since 1915 Armenia has been, in the West’s world-view, 
the blind spot. 

No polemical or doctrinal advantage is to be gained from 
looking at the Oriental churches: it is an entirely mortifying activity. 
And here the Church of England is fortunately placed, as all Bishop 
Hill’s contributors clearly acknowledge. The Church of England 
claims apostolic succession and continuity while disclaiming historical 
responsibility. It is a strategy of great subtlety, and it has not always 
been abused. Light from the East, in informing us of these churches, 
tells us much about their dealing with the Church of England. 
Those dealings are, after all, the approximate extent of modem 
knowledge. Colin Battell, author of the chapter on the Ethiopians, 
tells us that his An^ican parish in Addis Ababa serves only the 
expatriate community: “There are no Ethiopian Anglicans.” It is a 
miracle of negation, and of abnegation, one in which each contributor 
takes a quiet, deep pride. 

All contributors are Anglican clergymen whose interest is voca¬ 
tional or recreational rather than scholarly. Separate chapters are 
devoted to each of the five churches, and a final chapter, drawing on 
unpublished archives at Lambeth, outlines a history of relations be¬ 
tween the Oriental churches and the Church of England. Such is the 
state of ignorance that, although this is plainly a book for non¬ 
specialists by non-specialists, one can hardly imagine the reader who 
would not learn much, and see much afresh. The book contains 
numerous inaccuracies, and could give rise to all sorts of false im¬ 
pressions, but about that we are in no position to complain. For 
example, Orthodox readers might be perturbed to learn that features 
common to the Orthodox liturgy are “distinctively” Syrian or Armen¬ 
ian. Geoffrey Rowell, writing on the Copts, is the only author to 
understand the similarities between that church and the Orthodox; 
the others dwell on the startling differences between the Oriental and 
Anglican churches. Orthodox readers might be agitated to hear of 
the odd practice of Assyrians, who cross themselves from right 
shoulder to left, and that they, “like the Oriental Orthodox, pray 
standing.” The next sentence reads: “The tradition of kneeling is 
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almost lost...For such howlers one should not blame the Bishop: 
it is the Orthodox who are best placed to understand the liturgical 
life, and much else, of the Oriental churches. The Orthodox have a 
talent for invisibility: here there is a gap instead of a bridge, and 
where there could be sound knowledge, there are many leaps of 
faith. This pioneering volume has some weaknesses, but for the 
contributors, courageous, conscientious and best-intentioned, one has 
only praise. That there ought to be some other contributors, or other 
volumes, is not another matter. 

—Charles Lock 


* * * 


George C. Berthold, trans. and notes. Maximus Confessor: 

Selected Writings. Introduction by Jaroslav Pelikan. Preface by 

Ir6nee-Henri Dalmais. Classics of Western Spirituality. New 

York: Paulist Press, 1985. 240 pp. $9.95 pbk., $12.95 hbk. 

The interest in St Maximus the Confessor and the scholarly 
output on him has flourished in the last quarter century. George 
Berthold has filled a void in the field of Maximian studies by bringing 
together in one volume the widest selection of the Confessor’s texts 
to be found in English. It is almost a clich6 by now to say how 
important St Maximus is in the history of Christology and spiritual¬ 
ity; however, while scholarly literature about St Maximus continues 
to grow, translations and collections of the works of the saint himself 
have not kept pace. Berthold’s edition of St Maximus’s works is 
therefore a very important one. 

In this volume, Berthold translates The Trial of St Maximus, 
The Four Centuries on Charity, The Commentary on the Our Father, 
The Theological and Economic Centuries, and The Church’s Mysta- 
gogy. These works are selected because they represent St Maximus’s 
spiritual writings; after all, this book is a volume in the Classics of 
Western Spirituality series. The Trial is an account of the first trial 
of St Maximus in Constantinople in June of 654. In it St Maximus 
defends himself against false charges and maintains his opposition 
to Monotheletism, which the Byzantine government was promoting 
in an effort to reunite the Monophysites to the Empire and to the 
Orthodox Church. The Centuries on Charity, or the Four Hundred 
Chapters of Love, as Berthold calls them, perhaps the best known of 
all the Confessor’s works, is a collection of four hundred brief 
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chapters (often consisting of a single sentence) which consider 
charity, and in considering it, touch upon all the other aspects of 
spiritual life as well. The Commentary on the Our Father is precisely 
that, a phrase by phrase commentary on the Lord’s Prayer with a 
long preface which speaks of deification, the Incarnation and prayer. 
The Theological and Economic Centuries are a collection of two 
hundred chapters. They are often styled the ‘Gnostic’ Centuries or, 
as Berthold does, the Centuries on Knowledge. As the title suggests, 
these centuries treat theology and the Incarnation. The first ten 
chapters constitute a very concise and important refutation of 
Origenism. And finally, the Mystagogy is a partial commentary on 
the Divine Liturgy which, along with the commentaries of Patriarch 
Gennadius of Constantinople and St Nicholas Kavasilas, is one of 
the three most important commentaries on the Liturgy which the 
Byzantine Church produced. 

With regard to the works of St Maximus selected for this 
anthology, one other explicitly ‘spiritual’ work of the Confessor does 
not appear: the Liber Asceticus. No reason is given for its omission. 
Neither can the fact that it has appeared previously in English 
translation^ be cited as the reason why it was not included here, for 
it is the case that, except for the Trial, all of the other texts Berthold 
presents have already been published in English.^ We would suggest 
that some of the other, less accessible writings of St Maximus might 
have profitably been included as well. The Second Epistle to Thomas, 
which treats charity, for example, comes to mind. 

Berthold does not present his translations nakedly to the reader. 
Persons without at least a solid intellectual grasp of the theory and 
practice of Byzantine monasticism and spirituality would quicMy be 
lost if no commentary were provided. Berthold’s notes on the text, 
while primarily academic, are outstanding, and readers should be en¬ 
couraged to use them, for they really do make the Confessor’s 
thought more intelligible. The quantity of notes Berthold supplies is 
quite simply copious. There is roughly one page of notes for every 
four pages of text. Much of the material Berthold provides in the 

^By P. Sherwood in Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 21 (New York: New¬ 
man Press, 1955). 

Hj. H. E. Palmer, Phillip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware, trans. and eds.. 
The Philokalia, the Complete Text (London: Faber & Faber, 1979ff). vol. 2 
provides the Centuries on Charity, the Commentary on the Our Father, and 
the Mystagogy. Sherwood (op. cit.) and E. Kadlubovsky, Early Fathers from 
the Philokalia (London: Faber & Faber, 1954), also give translations of the 
Centuries on Charity. And J. Stead gives the Mystagogy in St Maximus the 
Confessor: the Church, the Liturgy, and the Soul of Man (Still River, MA, 
1982). 
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notes comes from older studies, which he acknowledges. His own 
contributions render the notes valuable to the specialist concerned 
with the finer points of Maximian thought, and they should not be 
overlooked. Still, with writings as rich as St Maximus’s, no commen¬ 
tary can be exhaustive. Therefore, the serious student of St Maximus, 
while not omitting Berthold, must still consult, for example, Sher¬ 
wood and Pegon on the Centuries on Charity and von Balthazar on 
the Theological and Economic Centuries, 

At this point, a word about the translation. Overall it appears 
to be very good. Berthold himself states that the translations are 
“conservative, often literal,” (p. xvi) in an attempt to preserve the 
Confessor’s drought. St Maximus is notoriously difficult at times; 
that makes for some heavy reading in English, especially in the more 
prosaic Commentary on the Our Father and Mystagogy. The language 
of the two sets of Centuries is not so bad. Thus, Centuries on Charity 
3.39 says straightforwardly, “Love and self-mastery keep the mind 
detached from things and from their representations,” while the 
introduction to the Mystagogy (p. 185) presents us with the follow¬ 
ing: 


But let God be the guide of our words and our concepts, 
the sole intelligence of intelligent beings and intelligible 
things, the meaning behind those who speak and of what 
is spoken, the life of those who live and those who receive 
life, who is and who becomes all for all beings, through 
whom everything is and becomes but who by himself never 
is nor becomes in any way anything that ever is or becomes 
in any manner. 

Caveat lector. 

A particular problem in translating St Maximus demands a 
comment. Some consensus ought to be reached on how to render 
St Maximus’s technical vocabulary into English, if indeed it should 
be translated at all. For example, a randomly selected text, Centuries 
on Charity 1.49 and 1.50, contained the terms akedia and parresia 
respectively. Berthold renders akedia as ‘discouragement.’ Sherwood 
and Palmer translate it iistlessness,’ and Kadlubovsky, ‘despondency.’ 
Similarly Berthold translates parresia as ‘familiarity,’ while Sherwood 
renders it ‘free openness,’ Palmer gives ‘intimate communion,’ and 
Kadlubovsky translates it ‘daring impetus.’ While the discrepancies 
are not too great, they do serve to underline the need to have con¬ 
tinuous recourse to the Greek text, and one ought to be aware that 
such wide variations in translation of important technical words is 
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often the case. This can be all the more frustrating for people work¬ 
ing with several different translations of the same text, or with the 
works of other Fathers, or who expect an easy cross-reference. 
Frustrating, too, is the fact that "akedia/ ‘discouragement,’ 'parresia* 
and ‘familiarity’ are not to be found in the index of Berthold’s 
volume. In defense of Berthold, it is only fair to point out that he 
does explain the terms in the notes on the particular chapters re¬ 
ferred to. Still, if one were interested, for example, in the history of 
the notion of parresia in Byzantine spirituality, and accordingly its 
use by St Maximus, one’s only recourse would be to scour the notes 
for references to the term and hope not to overlook any mention of 
‘familiarity’ in the text. That is not a happy prospect. 

There is one point of interpretation which ought to be men¬ 
tioned here. In his introduction (p. 11), Jaroslav Pelikan states: 
“It was the genius of Maximus Confessor that, in a measure that 
has been granted only to a few, he was fully bilingual, affirming by 
means of negation and speaking both the language of spirituality 
and the language of theology with equal fluency.” The present writer 
would like to take issue with this statement, because persons who 
approach St Maximus while holding to this cleavage of spirituality 
and theology, and assume that it is operative in the Confessor’s 
thought, may well distort what he says. Spirituality and theology 
were the same language in St Maximus, and it is that which is one 
of the marks of his genius. A cleavage between spirituality and 
theology is a product of later academic theology, which has become 
increasingly distanced from its spiritual moorings. Such is not the 
attitude or the milieu of Byzantine theology expressed by St Maximus. 
To assume that it is, is anachronistic and distorting. The student of 
St Maximus must see the over-arching unity of the Confessor’s 
thought: spiritual, polemical, exegetical, and dogmatic. An aesthetic 
appreciation of this harmonious whole is one of the real pleasures of 
studying the Confessor’s works, and it contributes substantially to 
understanding him properly. 

In sum, Berthold’s presentation of St Maximus’s writings is a 
substantial contribution to Maximian studies in particular and to 
Byzantine spirituality in general. Anyone interested in these fields 
cannot do without ffiis volume. Given the availability, quality, and 
price of Berthold’s work, it will likely be the standard collection of 
St Maximus in English for a long time to come. 


--Michael Butler 
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Barooshian, Vahan D. The Art of Liberation—Alexander A. Ivanov, 

New York: University Press of America, 1987. Pp. X + 105. 

It is a pleasure to announce that a biography of the Russian artist, 
Alexander Ivanov, has been published. Several biographies of Ivanov 
have been written in Russia during the 129 years since his death, and 
this is the first extensive study of the great artist in the English 
language. Vahan D. Barooshian knows his subject well and has used 
a wide range of sources. He tells the story of Ivanov’s life and art 
with ease and accuracy. 

Alexander Ivanov was bom on July 16, 1806, in St. Petersburg. 
His father, Audrey Ivanov, was a professor of painting at the Academy 
of Art. Ivanov studied there under his father and A. E. Egorov from 
1817 to 1828. In 1826 Ivanov won a gold medal for his painting of 
a scene from Homer’s Iliad, and in 1830 he was awarded a grant to 
study in Italy from the Society for the Promotion of Artists. That 
same year he travelled to Austria, Germany, and finally to Rome 
where he lived from 1831 to 1858. 

During his first few years in Italy, Ivanov travelled from city to 
city to study masterpieces of world art. Ivanov was a keen observer. 



Alexander Ivanov’s painting, The Appearance of Christ to the People, in the 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 
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and although he had been trained in the strict classical style he had 
the ability to assimilate skills and techniques other painters had used 
successfully. He also developed close and lasting friendships with 
Nicholas V. Gogol (1809-1852), the Russian literary giant, and 
Johann Overbeck (1812-1870), who like Ivanov were devout Chris¬ 
tians. Overbeck was the head of a group of German painters known 
as Nazarenes, who lived in a monastery near Rome. Ivanov, how¬ 
ever, remained a Russian in Rome. He thought as a Russian, he 
valued the opinion of Russians, and he painted for Russia. 

His first major painting in Italy was “The Appearance of Christ 
to Mary Magdalene after the Resurrection.” The painting was highly 
acclaimed by his professors at the Academy in Petersburg, who 
awarded the young artist the title of Academician. Ivanov had proved 
to himself and to his superiors that he was a mature and highly skilled 
artist. The success of this painting gave him the self-confidence and 
courage to undertake an even bigger project—his magnum opus, “The 
Appearance of Christ to the People.” 

Ivanov did not want to depict a scene of violent emotions or 
actions. He preferred the theme of the manifestation of good, the 
descent of divinity to the earth, the bright moment in which truth 
was revealed to man. After consulting with his friend Overbeck, he 
chose the story from the Gospels where Christ, whose coming had 
been prophesied by John the Baptist, appeared to the multitude on 
the bank of the River Jordan. 

To Ivanov art was a sacred science. He believed in the prophetic 
role of the artist and in the possibility of transforming and morally 
perfecting mankind through art. The purpose of art as he saw it was 
to serve God and uplift humanity. It was Ivanov’s intention that his 
painting should surpass in spiritual profundity and natural truth all 
previous religious paintings. 

With this ideal in mind, he started in 1837 his major work of the 
Messiah’s Appearance. Ivanov was totally consumed by his work, 
which he believed would help to bring the message of the Gospels 
directly to the people. He made more than three hundred sketches 
and variants for this painting on which he labored intermittently for 
twenty years. Ivanov lived and worked in his Roman studio in isola¬ 
tion and poverty. In 1848 his father died, and a modest inheritance 
enabled him to continue his work in Rome till 1857. Thanks to 
Ivanov’s perseverance, endurance and skill, the huge picture measur¬ 
ing five hundred forty centimeters by seven hundred Mty centimeters 
finally became a reality. 

Tlie crowd in this painting is formed from a number of distinct 
characters and individual groups. The prophet, John the Baptist, 
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with a moving gesture, draws the attention of them all to the figure 
of Christ appearing in the distance and announces, “Behold, the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sin of the world!” All faces look in the 
direction of Christ, but with an astonishing variety of expressions, 
ranging from doubt and skepticism to overwhelming conviction and 
ardent faith. A simple robust youth climbs eagerly out of the river 
to get a good view of the Messiah. Next to him, an aged man, leaning 
on a staff, waits with patient resignation. Two mounted Roman 
soldiers appear in the scene. One reins his horse to a violent halt, 
and his expression betrays an eagerness to draw his sword at this 
intruder. 

As a young man Ivanov had witnessed the crushing of the 
Decembrist’s Rebellion in 1825 in Petersburg. This profoundly 
shaped his attitude toward serfdom and slavery. It comes as no 
surprise then that Ivanov would include a slave in his composition. 
The slave has a prominent place in the foreground of the painting. 
He is seen in a crouched position, busily sorting his master’s belong¬ 
ings. Close inspection reveals a rope securely tied around his neck. 
As he looks at Christ his face lights up with something of a smile. 
For him too there is hope. Christianity and the institution of slavery 
could not exist side by side. 

Ivanov returned to Petersburg in May, 1858. He had to undergo 
painful and humiliating negotiations to arrange an exhibition of “The 
Messiah’s Appearance.” When the painting was finally exhibited, it 
failed to arouse the enthusiasm he had anticipated, and its acquisition 
by the Tsar encountered unforeseen obstacles. Weary, sick at heart, 
worn out by worry and disappointment, Ivanov died on July 3, 1858, 
at the age of fifty-two, only six weeks after his return to Petersburg. 

Ironically, a few hours after he died an official arrived from the 
Court to announce that Tsar Alexander II had bought the picture. 
The huge painting has been on prominent display in the Tretyakov 
Gallery for more than one hundred years. The allegorical master¬ 
piece arrests the attention of all who pass through those corridors. 
Visitors to the museum are attracted to Ivanov’s painting not only 
because of it’s magnitude, its magnificent blending of color and form, 
and its profound portrayal of a vast array of characters in a perfectly 
natural setting. They are drawn to it because the picture conveys 
a message. 

Barooshian concludes his study with a brief survey of reactions 
to Ivanov’s art since his death, together with an annotated bibliogra¬ 
phy. The author has also included seventeen black and white photo¬ 
graphs of Ivanov’s paintings. 
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The book should find wide acceptance with people who cherish 
good art, especially great and profoundly faithful biblical paintings. 

—William Schroeder 


* * <•> 


Pedro Ramet (ed.), Eastern Christianity and Politics in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century, Vol. 1 of Christianity Under Stress. Durham and 

London: Duke University Press, 1988. pp. 471. 

Eastern Christianity and Politics in the Twentieth Century is a 
collection of nineteen in-depth essays by eighteen scholar-contribu¬ 
tors on independent national Orthodox Churches and two non- 
Chalcedonian Orthodox Churches. Most of the essays contain an 
historical synopsis, but attention is concentrated on the religious 
status of the church and its relationship with the govemment(s) in 
power in the 20th century. 

The present century has been a politically tumultous and revo- 
luntionary era, particularly in Eastern Europe, countries in which 
the Orthodox Church is the dominant or a numerically significant 
form of Christianity. That Orthodox Christianity has survived the 
attempts of communist revolutions to eradicate it, during what is 
undoubtedly the longest sustained persecution in Christian history, 
is a testimony to its interior spiritual strength and to the faith of 
its adherents. On the other hand, these churches have been forced 
to develop a modus vivendi with the new atheistic regimes, and 
western Christians often fail to appreciate the totality of the situa¬ 
tion and are critical of Orthodoxy in “compromising” the Christian 
Faith in order to get along with the new political system. 

The Introduction informs us that “The book is organized around 
three central themes: nationalism, co-optation, and opposition” 
(p. 6). The term nationalism means devotion to a cultural-linguistic 
collectivity, the aspiration to promote the specific culture and way 
of life identified with that of the nation. The nationalism of Eastern 
churches has consistently involved them in church-state relations and 
in the politics of their respective societies (p. 6). “By co-optation 
is meant the drawing of the church into a stable cooperative rela¬ 
tionship with the state, in which, in exchange for certain benefits 
(such as subsidies and perhaps state salaries and pensions for the 
clergy, or perhaps bare toleration), the church agrees (or is forced) 
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The book should find wide acceptance with people who cherish 
good art, especially great and profoundly faithful biblical paintings. 

—William Schroeder 


* * <•> 


Pedro Ramet (ed.), Eastern Christianity and Politics in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century, Vol. 1 of Christianity Under Stress. Durham and 

London: Duke University Press, 1988. pp. 471. 

Eastern Christianity and Politics in the Twentieth Century is a 
collection of nineteen in-depth essays by eighteen scholar-contribu¬ 
tors on independent national Orthodox Churches and two non- 
Chalcedonian Orthodox Churches. Most of the essays contain an 
historical synopsis, but attention is concentrated on the religious 
status of the church and its relationship with the govemment(s) in 
power in the 20th century. 

The present century has been a politically tumultous and revo- 
luntionary era, particularly in Eastern Europe, countries in which 
the Orthodox Church is the dominant or a numerically significant 
form of Christianity. That Orthodox Christianity has survived the 
attempts of communist revolutions to eradicate it, during what is 
undoubtedly the longest sustained persecution in Christian history, 
is a testimony to its interior spiritual strength and to the faith of 
its adherents. On the other hand, these churches have been forced 
to develop a modus vivendi with the new atheistic regimes, and 
western Christians often fail to appreciate the totality of the situa¬ 
tion and are critical of Orthodoxy in “compromising” the Christian 
Faith in order to get along with the new political system. 

The Introduction informs us that “The book is organized around 
three central themes: nationalism, co-optation, and opposition” 
(p. 6). The term nationalism means devotion to a cultural-linguistic 
collectivity, the aspiration to promote the specific culture and way 
of life identified with that of the nation. The nationalism of Eastern 
churches has consistently involved them in church-state relations and 
in the politics of their respective societies (p. 6). “By co-optation 
is meant the drawing of the church into a stable cooperative rela¬ 
tionship with the state, in which, in exchange for certain benefits 
(such as subsidies and perhaps state salaries and pensions for the 
clergy, or perhaps bare toleration), the church agrees (or is forced) 
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to be a ‘loyal’ church and to advance regime goals in specific areas,” 
and thereby the co-opted church becomes “either a pliant tool or a 
cooperative partner” (p. 7). Opposition “may take the form of 
nationalist opposition to a hostile occupier, or of critical opposition 
to a non-Christian or a non-Orthodox state, or of internal opposition 
within the church itself” (p. 7). Thus nationalism, co-optation, and 
opposition must be factored into any evaluation of Eastern church 
life in the 20th century. 

With these perspectives in mind, the authors of the respective 
essays examine the history, vitality, spiritual life, and church-state 
relations of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Orthodox Church in 
America, the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, the Albanian Or¬ 
thodox Church, the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, the Orthodox 
Church of Greece, the Romanian Orthodox Church, the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church, the Finnish 
Orthodox Church, the Georgian Orthodox Church, the Minor Ortho¬ 
dox Churches of Eastern Europe (Polish, Hungarian, Macedonian), 
the Armenian Apostolic Church, and the Ethiopian Orthodox Church. 
Each essay contains well-documented facts and sources—an enormous 
endeavor when one must take into account the lack of information 
and the disinformation about churches under regimes in closed 
societies which are known to restrict freedom of information. (Kes- 
ton College in England has been particularly helpful in monitoring 
the state of religion in communist lands for the English-speaking 
world.) One special feature of each essay is a concluding “fact 
sheet,” which provides the date of major historical events, the cur¬ 
rent numerical strength of the church re. believers, clergy, monks, 
nuns, churches, seminaries, and monasteries and convents, chief 
news organs, and the names and dates of hierarchical primates since 
1900. 

This reviewer would like to point out two particularly useful 
essays in this collection, both by Michael Meerson. “The Doctrinal 
Foundation of Orthodoxy” is an illuminating and aptly chosen intro¬ 
ductory essay on the theological teachings and the liturgical life of 
the Orthodox Church—an appropriate inclusion especially for the 
reader who approaches the volume with primary interest in church- 
state relations but with little background on the nature of Orthodox 
Christianity. Meerson’s second essay on “The Orthodox Church in 
America” is refreshing and exceptional, in that he presents a church 
which is free to live its life and to accomplish its mission in its 
fundamental spiritual goals, unhampered by previous or contemporary 
political entanglements. By comparison, the other churches to varying 
degrees are heirs to centuries of nationalism, co-optation, and op- 
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pression. For the churches under atheistic oppression, one might 
come to the conclusion that the image of external church life is bleak; 
yet these churches are now struggling communities—formerly com¬ 
placent in their intimate association with the ancient rigime and 
now stripped of their triumphalism and placed under the cross of 
persecution. By comparison with the all-too-prevalent secularism 
and lethargy among many Euro-American Christians, a providential 
purpose may be discerned for these persecuted churches, and there 
is hope that a purified church will ultimately emerge, recommitted 
to its true mission to offer new life in Christ to humankind. 

One final impression that was left with this reviewer is the need 
for greater imity, cooperation and coordination among all the Or¬ 
thodox churches. The 20th century has drastically reshaped life on 
this planet: the world has become a village, and so the nationalist 
isolation of individual Orthodox churches during recent centuries is 
no longer a viable option in the 21st and succeeding centuries. One 
can only speculate whether the co-optation of the church by com¬ 
munist governments would have been so effective, had there been 
greater cohesion and a sense of supranational unity among the Ortho¬ 
dox. 

The contributors are to be highly commended for their meticu¬ 
lous scholarship in amassing a wealth of information in Eastern 
Christianity and Politics in the Twentieth Century. The volume de¬ 
serves the special attention of the political scientist and the church 
historian. 


—Fr. James Jorgenson 
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